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How to build a cheap Cottage. 
The complaint is often made, that the recommendations 





exhibits the same with the eave-trough attached ; which 
| is don® by placing a sound and durable inch-and-a-half 
| plank, d, directly under the roof-board, and projecting 
| several inches beyond it, supported by the brackets, f.— 


| 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


bound, (stitched and trimmed,) in printed covers, can be had for 75 
cents each. They can be sent by mail as Pamphlets, costing 21 
cents postage. Perse. sending $1, will receive the volume postage 


and plans of improvement contained in agricultural pa- | 
persare too generally designed, for the rich, and connot | 





be adopted by those who possess but small means. This | 
objection we are quite sure will not be urged against the | 


paid. 


Address M. B. BATEHAM, Colum!us, 0. 








(taken from the Albany Cultivator of last year.) It is 
called a laborer’s cottage, and wil! be found well adapted 
to lage farms where it is desired that hired laborers should 
| reside on the premises and board themselvyes—thereby re- 
leiving the proprietor and the housewife of a world of 
Soak the corn before planting, in a solution made in | care and toil. The plan is also adapted to small! families 
the proportion of 2 Ibs. of saltpetre, 4 Ib. flour of sulphur | of moderate means, who may be commencing on a new 
—the sulphur to be enclosed in a bag, and 1) gallons of | farm, or from any other circumstances wish to avoid the 
hot water for 6 or 12 hours—then prepare a solution | : ae i eee ¢ 
made with 1 pint of tar, and 2 gallons of boiling water, | ©'T°F of investing too much capital in a house, or incurrmg 
keep the tar stirred until dissolved, then drain the corn |a debt therefor which may cause years of hard labor to 
and put it into the tar water, stir it round until it becomes | liquidate. 
entirely coated, when you must drain off the “y Seat The above engraving represents a front view of the 
pe mags Ag "No cone ig + at Seg rel sper pe | cottage; and as will be seen, itis very simple in design and 
the salt-petre and sulphur soak than can be sown each |cheap in construction, at the same time it is tasteful in 


day. No injury to its vegetative powers will occur for | appearance and convenient in its arrangement. 
several days while it may be in that soak. 


Timely Hints. 
Prerarinc Srep Corn.—The American Farmer re- 
commends the following as an effectual protection against 
worms, birds, &c., and as a stimulant to vegetation: 





‘ “Tt is built by nailing the plank used for the exterior 

Scare Crows.—The best and cheapest are a few pieces | covering on the frame, in an upright position, and then 
of bright tin suspended by wires or strings over the corn | covering the joints with strips about two and a half inches 
; P | wide. Similar strips are nailed on the joints inside, and 

. Try it boys. Sealine camer ecg sr J 6 agg" 
aaa ris pr. boa a y | these receive the lathing. These two sets of strips, if 
Culture and use of Millet. well nailed on, render each joint sufficiently tight in such 

If this crop was better known by farmers we think it | a house without matching, or grooving and tonguing the 


: gn edges. The outside surface being left rough for the re- 
would be more generally cultivated in this country, hence | ception of successive coats of whitewash, entirely obvi- 
we advise those of our readers who have use for an extra | ates the expense of planing, and hence a less costly kind 
supply of fodder, and have ground suited for the purpose, | of material may be used. The color of the whitewash 

} may be softened by a proper admixture of red and yel- 
to try a few acres of it. _ | low ochre, and a little lampblack. The only parts out- 
Millet is a coarse kind of grass or grain, resembling in side, needing paint, are the window and door frames, and 











form small stalks of broom corn—is of very quick and doors. A repetition of the whitewashing once a year, | 


“4 3 © ] " 7 > > aq 
: ‘ ut in about two months | fF the first two or three years, and less frequently after- 
rapid growth, being fit to cut wards, will maintain its good appearance. A coat of paint 


from the time of sowing if the season prove favorable.— | on the rough surface, will be more durable than if applied 
It is usually sown quite late—say the middle or last of | to one rendered smooth by the plane. 

June, where spring crops have failed, or on land designed The annexed figure will show the internal arrange- 
for wheat. The land should be of good quality rather | 
sandy than otherwise, well manured, if not already rich, 
and thoroughly plowed and harrowed. Then sow the) 
seed broad cast, half a bushel per acre if designed for the | 











KITCHEN PRINCIPAL BED 
grain, and 3 or 4 pecks if designed for the fodder alone. | 1a x48 noone Room 
The yield of fodder is from 14 to 3 tons per acre; and | 16 x 16 aX 12 





of grain (seed) 20 to 40 bushels. For fodder it should be 
cut just before the seed ripens, and cured like timothy 
hay. Itis eaten readily, in winter, by most kinds of | 














stock, and is quite nutritious. For the grain, care must) ment, A cellar is situated under the kitchen; and a| 
be taken to harvest the crop before the heads become spacious chamber over the principal room, may be divided | 


ls . 1 . 
ite ri i ily il lost in | into two small bed-rooms. The kitchen ceiling is lathed 
CH Sey Oh ERE Sy OES Oe }on the rafters,—the chimney is built on the floor of the 


harpeiting. |chamberin the principal part, so that the pipe from the 
As stated in our last, seed can be obtained of Mr. Jno. | cook stove passes horizontally into it. The pipe from the 
Niesz, Canton, Ohio, at Burr’s Store, Columbus, and of stove in the principal room, ere thresh a eed rent 
most seedsmen. Price from $1 to $1,50 per bushel. See Beye gel Bonen or the kichen an 
Acent at Newarx.—Mr. Geo. F. Moore at his Store F The mode of constructing the eave a Maen 
in Newark, will receive subscriptions for the Ohio Cul- |!" the next figure, and they are found cheap and good. 


| A. represents the eaves simply, @ being the lower end of 
tivator. He also has a lot of Osage Orange, and other | the rafter, resting on the plate b, supporting the edge of 


seeds for farmers and gardeners, on hand for sale. | the roof-board c, which projects about eight inches. B 


plan for building houses we are now about to describe— 





| D 


| feX ee pA fe 


| The strip e,is added by matching, forming the trough.— 
| A coat of good paint completes it. A lining of tin plate 
| or zinc, would be more substantial. D, shows the mode 
| in which the two inch plank, for brackets, is cut up withe 
| out waste. The cross lines are for the saw, the dotted 
lines where the wood is separated by splitting. C, is a 
| finished bracket. 
| The advantages of this plan are,—considerable room 
is afforded at a very cheap rate, the whole house, when 
completely finished, not costing $200; the heavy timber 
frame is obviated, as the two wings, being small, may 
| have a frame of scantling four inches square, and the 
central part seven inches square. Studs are not needed. 
The wings and central parts serve as supports to each 
other. The outside being coated with colored whitewash, 
which is quite cheap, the usual objection to an extended 
_— surface, is removed. The carpenter work is very 
| small 
| As many farmers will be controlled in the erection of 
_ such houses by the cost, we give below the bill of expense, 
| which they may vasily alter to suit prices in different places. 
| 8 sticks of timber, 16 feet long, 4 cts. per foot 











PE SONI, oo ico onnctackscchae * .- Se 
300 ft. seantling for braces and rafters,....... = 
We th Mas cdinacas cpus ndies Kascawanuca - 235 
| 203 ft. scantling for frame of wings,.......... - 1,50 
Ue Oe, WOON UN) os coc ack ode news ccadent -- 4,59 
| 700 ft. surface, shingles,................... -. 17,50 
gh it. EE Or ee é 9,50 


| 1800 ft. 14 inch plank, for siding, all 10 inch wide, 18 


09 
| 800 ft. strips for joints, one-half straight, clear, 





ee ES, os se coe eaameaur ea 8,00 
| 120° ft. lath boards, for three lower rooms,...... aa 
| 400 ft. plank for windows, doors, &c.,......... 6,00 
| SOE WN SU dk co vncce dscns sinedasseues 8,00 
| Nails and door trimmings,.......... ...e.ee0- 7,00 
| Cellar wall, mason work, digging, materials,..... 20,00 
Lathing, plastering, lime, sand, labor,.......... 12,00 
| Painting window frames, doors, &c.,.......... 8,00 
Se, CE GUIS co. 0. 6.4.6. t.pis hare se totes 3,00 
ECE CITES wy 0 0a.0 «061008 dors + 02 e Gaerne 30,09 
CN San 50, hss 4.0% vue cies sah wes 88 
$18 ),00 
| 


In many parts of the country, the cost of materials 
| would be less, and in others more, than in the preceding 
| estimate—in case of the house actually erected after this 

plan, the cost was not $150. 


Management of Seep, washing and putting up 
Wool---Sale of Wool &c. 

As shearing time approaches, many of our readers feel 
a particular interest in every thing that relates to sheep 
and wool. The wool crop of Ohio is one of the most 
valuable and reliable of all our staple products ; it is also 
one in regard to which there is much need of more knowl- 
edge and general improvement among farmers. 

We have seen nothing of late upon this subject more 
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instructive and to the point than the following extracts | 
from remarks made at a late agricultural meeting at the } 
State House in Albany New York, when Sheep and Wool 
was the subject of discussion. The first remarks are by 
Mr. Blanchard, an experienced dealer in wool and the 
manager of the Wool Depot at Kinderhook,—the first 


establishment of the kind opened in this country. 


“The effect produced upon wool by keeping of sheep. 
The condition of the animal should Le uniform from the 
time of one shearing until the next. If this is not the 
case the effect upon the wool will be injurious ; for while 
the sheep is fattening, the wool will be of a grosser 
growth, and the fibre larger ; and when it has become 
poor, the growth will be less vigorous, and the fibre 
smaller; and you have this result. (which will readily be 
discovered by a practical eye in examining a fleece )—two 
qualities of woo! in the same fibre. I have seen flocks 
which were well kept for six months after shearing, and 
then run down in flesh and remain poor until the next 
shearing, when the outer end of the staple was one full 
quality in fineness below the inner end ; also when the 
animal had been well kept at the beginning and end of 
the year, but poorly kept and run cown in the winter, 
that the middle of the fibre showed the same ciflerence. 
This not only reduces the quality of the wool in the 
stapler’s scale to the lowest coarsest grade in the fibre, 
but also makes the fibre weak and tencer in the fine part 
grown when the animal was poor. The result of bad 
keeping, also, often injures the health of the sheep, 
which in addition tosthe evils spoken of gives the wool a 
knotty appearance and a tightness near the bottom, 
which materially reduce the value of the fleece. When 
the condition of the sheep is good, and they continue vi- 
gorous and healthy during the whole of the year, the fi- 
bre of the fleece will be free and uniform in quality, and 
the Geece heavier and more valuable than when they are 
alternately changing from a high to a-low state of flesh. 
The finene ss of the fibre should be produced by the high 
blood of the sheep, and not bu poor keeping. 

On Washing and Shearing.—Before turning out to 
pasture in the spring, the sheep should be well tagged, 
‘care being taken to remove all the locks of wool that 
would be likely to retain filth. Very early washing often 
proves injurious ; and especially is this true in regard to 
fine wooled sheep. [t should be delayed until the warm 
weather has fully commenced, which is usually not un- 
til June; then the water becomes sufficiently warm to 
facilitate the removal of the filth from the wool. Too 
early washing and shearing often expose the sheep to cold 
storms and the chilling effects of cold nights without the 
necessary covering provided by nature for them; while 
too late shearing exposes them to the rays of a hot burn- 
ing sun before the new growth of wool has attained a 
sufficient length to shield them from its effects. 

The manner of washing sheep must necessarily vary, 
for all have not equal facilities. Pools of stagnant water 
should be avoided. Better not to wash at all, than have 
your flocks poorly washed ; forif not washed, you arrive 
at the value of the fleece compared with clear wool by a 
well known and established rule of discount. The best 
mode is to use a runniug stream, or a vat with a stream 
of water having a fall of a few feet pouring intoit. Just 
previous to washing, the sheep should be thoroughly wet 
without squeezing the wool, and suffered to stand crow- 
ded together, for a few hours, until the soapy substance 
and oil or gum, which the wool contains, unite ; when 
again taken into the water and the wool squeezed with 
the hands the whole of the filth readily separates from 
the wool and passes off with the running stream. In the 
common mode of washing, the soapy substance first 
passes out of the wool only_partially uniting with the oil 
and gum, after which it is impossible to remove the gum, 
no matter how much time may be spent in washing. 
Care should be taken to wash the fleece thoroughly in 
all its parts. I have seen frauds attempted to be perpe- 
trated by washing the back and sides and leaving the 
belly and skirts unwashed, which in rolling up the fleece 
was carefully concealed. After washing, the sheep. 
should be suffered to run in a clean green sward pasture 
a sufficient length of time for the wool to get dry, which 
is usually in four or five days, and then shearing should 
commence. Very large flocks should be divided, and the 
washing done at different times, or they will run too long 
before being shorn. 

The place assigned to the flock when collected for | 
shearing should be well littered with straw and kept clean, 
so as to prevent the filth, consequent upon their being 
close together, from getting upon the wool. In shear- | 
ing, great care should be taken to keep the fleece whole. | 
Each clip of the shears should sever a part of the wool 
from the sheep, and a second clip either on that part of 
the animal, or on the part of the fleece just severed, | 
should be avoided ; for clippings thus made are useless, 
and a total Joss. After shearing, the fleece should be re- | 
moved to a table or clean smooth place on the floor, with | 
the inner part down; then be gathered up into as com- | 
pact a position as it occupied when on the sheep ; the 
sides of the fleece should then be folded over, so as to} 
meet upon the back of the fleece; the head and neck 
thrown back so as to make the fold upon the shoulder ;' 





next be folded or rolled from the butt of the fleece and 
continued until you reach the shoulder. The fleece 
should then be snugly tied with a small, smooth twine, 
passing around two or at most three times. You thus 
have a compact fleece, easy to open, and the shoulder, 
which is the finest part, upon the outside. Buyers al- 
ways expect to see the best side out, and wool growers 
sometimes do themselves injustice by not thus exhibiting 
their fleeces. I do not believe that the manufacturers, 


as a whole, in this country, are yet prepared to pay a| 


sufficient advance beyond the present prices to justify 
the grower of wool in removing all of the fribs, belly 
locks, and skirts, from the fleece, as is done with the fine 
wools of Germany. I would therefore at present put 
inside of the fleece all the well washed and clean wool 
shorn from the sheep—carefully excluding all such locks 
as are filthy or below the residue of the fleece in condi- 
tion. 

The position is assumed by some, and with a degree of 
plausibility, that, were a large proportion of the wool 
growers to turn their attention to the growth of fine 
wool, the market would be overstocked, and consequent- 
ly prices decline ; but we live in an age of improvement 
—the tendency of all things is onward. The woolen 
manufacturers of this country, by reason of their en- 
terprise, skill and long experience, and the improvements 
in machinery are rapidly progressing towards that state 
of perfection in their goods which will enable them to 
compete successfully with the foreign manufacturer. 
This will lead toa continually increasing demand for 
such qualities of woo! as ure adapted to the making of 
fine cloths and other superior fabrics. The process of 
raising the standard of the character of a low grade flock, 
is slow and tedious, and | have no doubt that there are 
woo! growers here who will admit that after a quarter of 
a century spent in trying the vurious unprovements sug- 
gested within that ume, that they are only approxima- 
ting towards that high degree of excellence in their flocks 
as a whole, which is to be found in some of the choice 
flocks ef Europe Again, the causes operating to con- 
tinue the growth of low and medium grades of wool in 
this country are so numerous, and the supplies of coarse 
wool, but not of fine, which will inevitably flow in upon 
us from other countries, will remove all apprehension of 
danger that the relative supply of each will be so changed 
as to depreciate the price of fine wool.” 

We append also some remarks made by Dr. Beekman 
at the same time on 


THE SALE OF WOOL—WOOL DEPOTS. 


** Dr. Beekman being called on to address the meeting» 
said—I was greatly gratified when Mr. Blanchard receiv- 
ed the invitation from the society to spread his ideas res- 
pecting the sale of wool before this meeting. The sub- 
ject is of deep interest to the farmer, for though he may 
grow good wool as much as he pleases, if he cannot sell 
his wool at satisfactory rates, he might better quit rais- 
ing. Ihave been engaged for about twenty-five years 
in raising wool. There was a difficulty peculiar to the 
state of the country, in maturing a proper plan to afford 
the wool grower a fair remuneration ; and when I first 
engaged, | was placed in the dilemma of not knowing 
the best market or the real value. I engaged a person 
whom I thought in every way competent to select, and 
who professed fully to understand his business, to choose 
for me, and the selections were thought to be good. 
There was a good share of merino blood, and out of four 
or five hundred sheep, some sixty or seventy were taken. 
When the time for shearing arrived, the man was left to 
himself to do all. I paid him so much a head, and when 
I went to the barn to see how the shearing was done, I 
found a quantity of wool—a number of pounds scatter- 
ed about. The shearing had been done carelessly, and 
the wool wasted ; but I presumed that this was the regu- 
lar mode, and that nobody was in fault. I took the word 
of the man, being myself unacquainted with the busi- 
ness. I took. the wool to the agent, who was making 
purchases, and he made remarks which were rather un- 
pleasant about its quality - the manner of washing and 
of shearing—and yet I thought perhaps the man was 
right. J thought | had taken care in selecting, but it ap- 
peared that I had got into the wrong flock. The man 
got the wool at his own price, as I was unacquainted 
with its real value. It was for the agent’s interest to get 
it as cheap as he could, and he succeeded. The whole 
subject was in uncertainty—the wool manufacturers 


| were few—there was no regularity— many of us were 


unacquainted with the prices, and there was much impo- 
sition, in referetice to the value of the different flocks. 
The prices prevalent at the good markets were but par- 
tially heard and known, and the end was that the farmers 
were grossly imposed upon. I knew aman who hada 
very excellent flock, the wool from which was worth at 
least 40 cts. He sold to one of these agents for a little 
over 30) cts. because he was not conversant with its val- 
ue, The agent, by traducing the wool, succeeded in get- 
ting it at his own price. He secured it—made the bar- 
gain firm, and then impudently told-the man he was a 
great fool to sell at that price—the wool is worth more, 
but the bargain is made and you cannot get out of it. 

I tried to think of another plan; and after great re- 
flection, | thought if we could find some man who knew 


the value of wool, and what prices were paid—a man of. 


good judgment and of sound sense—the manufacturer 
might get a better bargain, and the farmer a better re- 
muneration. The farmers were not conversant with 
these things—they received their information from the 
proprietors of the manufacturing establishments. I be- 
lieved a system could be commenced, which would bene- 
fit all the parties to the wool trade. 

The machinery of the manufacturer is made for differ- 
ent grades ; but he does not want to go to a farmer fora 
dozen different sorts. All flocks have different grades, 
from fine to coarse ; and the establishment of a depot 
such as Mr. Blanchard has described, seemed to present 
a place where the farmer could bring his wool, and re- 
ceive the best prices; where the tariff of prices would 
be well known ; where the wool would be assorted and 
arranged ; and where the manufacturer could get what 
he wanted without buying three or four times more than 
he required. The success has been most gratifying. 
The manufacturers go there; instead of going about 
among the farmers. They come there to buy, for they 
are sure of finding an assortment. It transfers the com- 
petition from the farmers to the manufacturers. There 
is ofteu an uneasy desire to sell among the growers, even 
if they make their sale at less than the current price, 
while by the accumulation at the depot, the manufactu- 
rers are there to compete with each other, and secure to 
the former the very best prices. 

| here is another topic I would touch upon in connec- 
tion with this subject, and I have done. As events are 
progressing it cannot’ be long before we shall begin to 
throw back upon Europe, for the immense quantities of 
wool she has heretofore sent us, our returns of the same 
article. The quantities imported into this country from 
abroad, have for the last few years been gradually lessen- 
ing, and we are now about upon an equipoise. Accor- 
ding to the course of trade, and judging of the extent of 
our territory, and our improvement in agriculture, we 
shall soon have wool to spare, and we shall be called up- 
on to aid in clothing the inhabitants of Europe, as we 
now aid to feed them. We must become exporters of 
the ar.icle ; and to send it abroad as it comes from the 
lofts of the farmer, coarse and fine, mixed, clean and un- 
clean, will only lead to imposition and losses. The wool 
must be carefully examined and sorted, the different 
qualities separated and numbered, and after undergoing 
this process it will be ready for the European market, 
Orders will be received from thence for particular qual- 
ities and numbers, and it will be only when we have thus 
systematized the work that we will be ready to obey their 
orders. Now who will be so competent to fill up these 
orders as the proprietor of a wool depot, who has the dif- 
ferent qualities on hand ready for just such acall? It 
appears, therefore, a competition for the article between 
the manufacturers of our own country and those from 
abroad. | y sending wool to adepot it enables the farmer 
to realize the intermediate profits between himself and 
the manufacturer, which would otherwise go to some 
half dozen intermediate agents. 


To stop Bees from Fighting. 

I am a Peace man, and a tetotaller, and will make 
known the best use to which ardent spirits can be appli- 
ed. Puta little alchohol, or almost any kind of spirits, 
on the bottom boards around and under the hive of belli- 

erant bees, and it will allay their fury like a charm.— 
Roving heard of this remedy, 1 was induced to try it, 
and I found it a “fixed fact.” L. T. 
Mount Pleasant, O. 





Culture of Potatoes. The Rot, 

Mr. Batenam: The potatoe disease has drawn out 
mich discussion, and as facts or experiments are called 
for I will sive the results of my experiments for the 
past two or three years, although I may not be able to 
add much to the information already given to the public 
on this topic. 

Last year I planted my potatoes about the 10th of May, 
on a piece of ground, comprising almost every variety of 
soil, from swamp peat to sand and coarse gravel. I pre- 
pared the ground furrowea it, cut my potatoes and drop- 
ped them, in the usual way, then I took two bushels 
fresh slacked lime, the same quantity of house ashes, half 
a bushel of plaster Paris, and the same of common salt, 
mixed well together, and dropped a handful of this pow 
der on to each hill, then covered as usual. 

When the tops were about half grown they appeared 
much diseased, some being curled and wrinkled up, others 
seemed dying. I then took some fresh slacked lime and 
sprinkled a handful on each hill, and after a few days the 
tops not badly curled appeared healthy. 

I dug the potatoes on the last of August, put them in 
a dry cellar, and lost none by rotting. 

Year before last, [ put the same mixture in the hills as 
last year, and afterwards sprinkled charcoal dust on the 
hills—this seemed to give them a healthy appearance.— 
The ground was the same, and the crop dug about the 
same time ; kept them in the same manner and lost none 
by rot, except where drowned out by wet. 

This has been my method for three years past and my 
potatoes have not rotted, while my neighbors have lost 
many of theirs by the rot. 

I think the lime on the tops was the most efficient rem- 
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edy if there was any remedy about it: thoughcharcoal and April in wheat fields which had been examined and| The two kinds of kitchen gardens among us, which 


dust is alsoa great promoter of healthy vegetation. I 
have read and throught much about this disease of the po- 
tatoes, and believe the cause to be atmospheric. 
Yours, &c., J. Fox. 
Stark County, O., April, 1848. 


Roads, Roads! . 

Does not every body know that the roads in many 
parts of this State are miserable—often impassable du- 
ring a considerable-portion of the year? And do they 
not also know that next to productiveness, a good road, 
to market has the greatest influence in giving increased 
value to land? 

With our present defective road laws we never can ex- 
pect to have good roads in Ohio. 
form in this matter, and I call upon my brother farmers 
to think about it, talk about it, and write about it, till the 
whole community are prepared to act upon it. Let us 
have a change commensurate with the wants of the grow- 
ing interests of our State, and in keeping with the im- 
provements of the age. 

I could fill a chapter on this subject but forbear, in the 
hope that we shall hear from some abler pen. | ke 

Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 


Remarks.—This is indeed a subject of much impor- 
tance to the farmers of Ohio; and if reform is needed 
we hope those who understand the subject will send us 
their views in regard to it—Eb. 


Report of Experiments, 

Mabe By THE GosHEN AND Satem Farmers’ Cxvs, 

Cuiermont County. 

1. I put some slacked lime and leached ashes on a part 
of my poorest meadow and the yield was about one third 
greater than on the best of the part to which none was 
applied. P. Srer.ina. 

{How much lime and ashes was applied, at what sea- 
son of the year and on what kind of soil?—please be 
more particular next time.—Eb.] 


2. I put some plaster of Paris on my corn, when it 
yas about six inches high, sprinkling it on the leaves—it 
seemed to do it no good. I tried some ou my cucumber 
vines and it made them grow and yield abundantly. 
A. Srarxy. 


3. I planted about half an acre of ground in corn— 
put about half a pint of fresh slacked lime in each hill, 
then dropped the corn and covered it as usual. Neither 
worms nor moles troubled the corn, though the balance 
of the field was nearly destroyed by them. Yield in fa- 
vor of the lime, ubout thirty bushels. Cost of lime about 
75 cents and two hours’ labor. 


4. Sowed Rutabagas in drills first of June, on ground 
well manured with stable manure—tops large, but no 
roots.. Sowed more seed broad-cast first of July and 
raised a fine crop of Cole as ever grew. 


5. Sowed Sugar Beets in drills first of June, ground 
well manured, ridged high three furrows in one, planted 
on top—result five hundred and forty bushels to the acre. 

Pleasant Plains, Clermont co.,O. A. G. Perkins. 

The Hessian Fly Again. 

Mr. Batenam.—My late review of a part of Dr. Fitch's 
essay on the Hessian Fly was written and despatched to 
you in too much haste for so important a subject. There 
are some inacuracies and many omissions in it which I 
ought to have retained the manuscript to correct and sup- 
ply before sending it to you. | 

I also notice some typographical errors, but suppose the 
reader can correct them. 

A part of the remarks upon Mr. Cergen’s swarm ought 
to have been written thus: 

“In all such cases the whole of the eggs thus unnatu- 
rally placed may be expected to perish. They may be 
expected to perish for want of the incidents necessary to 


We must have a re- | 


were aparently free from it in the fall? 

| 4. Has it not been sometimes found in March and 
| April in very late sown wheat fields in which the grain 
'did not come up till in spring ; and have not such fields 
been entirely destroyed by it! 

5. If the foregoing questions or any of them are an- 
|swered in the affirmative, how are such facts to be ac- 
counted for, and what do they establish in regard to the 
insect ? 

| This subject is a prolific one, and there remain many 
points that have not been touched upon to which atten- 
tion might be called by putting a question. One, to} 
| which some allusion has been already made, I cannot re- 
| frain from repeating here : 

6. On the supposition that the second brood, allowing 
there is one, should this year send out the perfect fly on 
say the 15th day of August; where may we find the 
| insect, in the pupa or larva form, three or four days pre- 

vious to that event? Doubtless there are many persons 
| who would like to secure some at that time tor examina- 
| tion and experiment. 
In thé returns made to the State Board of Agriculture, 

|in answer to the interogatories put by the Board, I ob- 
serve that only two persons have stated any facts in rela- | 
| tion to the fly, or its habits, or which may have a bearing | 
| on its natural history, beyond the general one of the rava- | 
ges committed by it. The first, from Delaware county | 
by David Gregory of Berkshire, who uses this language | 
in speaking of. the injuries to the crop of L847: * Next, 
| the Hessian fly injured some fields extensively; next a 

;worm bored through the stalk a few inches above the 

|ground,’’ &c. It would be interesting to know what 

; worm this was, and whether it was not really the Hes- 

|sian fly. The second, from Muskingum. county, by E. 

|'T’. Cox .of Zanesville. Mr. Cox says: “I have been 

in the habit of soaking my seed wheat in pickle and roll- 

|ing in lime, and have never been troubled by the fly, 

| smut or rust; and my crops have been, I think, better 

| than those of my neighbors who have not pursued this! 
|plan.”? It is certainly remarkable that both these state- 
| ments should tend to support Miss Morris’ theory. | 
| And now again, Mr. Editor, though you have publish- 

}ed my imperfect review without “note or comment,” 
| you will certainly not let this subject slip throngh your 
\fingers. I do not indeed expect that you will at once be| 
jable either to agree with every thing that has been urged, 

jor, if you disagree, that you will be able to answer every 

|objection and reconcile every difficulty: but you must | 
| have an opinion which it is your duty to give anew to the 
|public. And if you are in possession of facts to enable 

you to answer the foregoing queries with reasonable de- 
finiteness your opinion will possess the greater value. 

| On my part I am still willing to admit that Dr. Fitch 

|may have given us the true history of the Hessian fly, 

}and that a thorough investigation may prove it to be so. | 
| That its truth has been already demonstrated I can by no 
|means allow from anything I have yet seen upon the 

| subject. CosHocron. 

April 14, 1848. 


[A few words in our next.-—Ep ] ere) 


| 


“e = : 
|The Kitchen Garden--Selection and Improve- 
ment of Soils--Burnt Clay, &c. 

From the Horticulturist. 

Tue Kircnen Garpen is at once the most humble 
and the most usefal department of horticulture. It can 
no more be allowed to stand still.than the sun himself. | 
| Luckily, (or unluckily,) man must eat; and, omniver- | 
‘ous as he is, he must gather food from both the animal 
|and the vegetable kingdom. 
| Now there are, we trust, few of our readers who need 
jan argument to prove what a wide difference is very of- 
|ten found between vegetables grown in different gar-| 
| dens ; how truly the products of one shall be small, tough 
}and fibrous, and those of another, large, tender and suc- | 
jculent. Sometimes the former defects are owing to bad | 
culture, but more frequently to unsuitable soil. It is to! 
|this latter condition of things that we turn, with the} 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


most demand skill and intelligent labor, are those which 
are naturally too sandy or tooclayey. It is not difficult, 
ata glance, to see how these might be, and ought to be 
treated to improve them greatly. But we have observed 
—such is the force of habit—that mihe-tenths of those 
who have gardens of this description, go on in the same 
manner as their neighbors who have the best soil,—ma- 
nuring and cultivating precisely in the ordinary way, 
and then grumbling in quite a different mode about short 
crops, and poor vegetables, instead of setting about rem- 
edying the evil in good earnest. 

‘The natural remedy for a heavy clay soil in a kitchen 
garden, is to mix sand with it. This acts like a charm 


; upon the stubborn alumina, and, allowing the atmos- 


pheric influences to penetrate where they were former- 
ly shut out, gives a stimulus, or rather an opportunity, to 
vegetable growth, which quickly produces its result in the 
quantity and quality of the crops. 

But it not unfrequently happens that sand is not to he 


| had abundantly and cheaply enough to enable the pro- 


rietor of moderate means to effect this beneficial change. 


) 
| ™ this case, we propose to the kitchen gardener to 
| achieve his object by another mode, equally efficient, and 


so easy and cheap as to be within the reach of almost 
every one. 

This is, to alter the texture of too heavy soils, by burn- 
ing a portion of the clay. 

Very few of our practical gardeners seem to be aware 
of two important facts. First, that clay, when once 
burnt, never regains its power of cohesion, but always 
remains ina pulverised state; and therefore is just as 
useful, mechanically, in making a heavy soil light, as 
sand itself. Second, that burnt clay, by its power of 
attracting from the atmosphere those guses, which are the 
food of vegetables, is really a most excellent manure it- 
self. Hence, in any clayey kitchen garden, where brush, 
faggots, or refuse fuel of any description can be had, 
there is no reason why its cold compact soi! should not 
be turned at once, by this process of burning the clay, 


into one comparatively light, warm and productive.* 


The difficulty which stands in the way of the kitchen 
gardener, who has to contend with a very light and too 


| sandy soil, is its want of capacity for retaining moisture, 


and the consequent failure of the summer crops. 

In some instances, this is very easily remedied. We 
mean in those cases where a loam or heavier subsoil lies 
below the surface. Trenching, or subsoil-plowing by 
bringing up a part of the alumina from below, and mix- 
ing it with the sand of the surface soil, remedies the de- 
fect very speedily. But, where the subsoil is no better 
than the top, or perhaps even worse, there are but two 
modes’ of overcoming this bad constitution of the soil. 
One of those, is to grasp the difficulty at once by apply- 
ing a coat of clay to the surface of the soil, and mixing 
it with the soil as you would manure; the other, (a less 
expensive and more gradual process,) is to manure the 
kitchen garden every year with compost, in which clay 
or strong loam forms a large proportion. 

It may seem, to many persons, quite out of the ques- 
tion to attempt to ameliorate sandy soils by adding clay. 


| But it is surprising how small a quantity of clay, thor- 


oughly intermingled with the loosest sandy soil, will give 
it a cifferent texture, and convert it into a good loam. 
And even in sandy districts, there are often valleys and 
low places, quite near the kitchen garden, where a good 
stock of clay lies, perhaps quite unsuspected,) ready for 
uses of this kind. 

In the Journal of the Agricultural Society of England, 
a case is quoted vol ii., p. 67, where the soil was a white 
sand, varying in depth from one to four feet ; it was so 
sterile that no crops could ever be grown upon it to pro- 
fit. By giving it a top-dressing of clay, at the rate of 


| 159 cubic yards to the acre, the whole surface of the farm 


so treated was improved to the cepth cf ten or twelve 
inches, so as to give excellent crops. 

Since a soil, once rendered more tenacious in this way, 
never loses this tenacity, the improvement of the kitch- 
en garden, where economy in necessary, might be carried 
on gradually, by taking one or two compartments in 


their being hatched and brought to maturity ; the most |hope of saying something which, if not new, shall at hand every year; thus, in a gradual manner, bringing 


important of which is being sown with the grain in the 


ground for the next wheat crop. Or, if they happen to | 


| least be somewhat useful, and to the point. | 
Nothing, in any temperate climate, is easier than the | 


pass beyond the egg, it seems impossible that they should | general cultivation of vegetables in most parts of the 


survive the ripening and drying up of the straw—the | United States. 


harvesting of the crop; its being stacked; its being mow- 


With our summer sun, equal in heat and 
brilliancy to that of the equator, we can grow the beans 


ed away; its being passed through the threshing machine; | of Lima, the melons of the Mediterranean, the tomatoes 
to come out a perfect fly and extend itself abroad over ,and egg-plants of South America, without hotbeds, and 


new wheat fields from August to December and per- 
chance the ensuing March and April. That the facts 
noticed by Mr. Bergen were brought about in the way 
above described,’ &c., &c. 

The omissions relate, in part, to the following queries 
and the answers which should be given them. 

le 
entirely destroyed by the fly soon after the wheat comes 
up in September and before the young plants attain a 
second or third leaf? 

2. Is not this destruction sometimes so sudden and so 
complete as to render it a matter of doubt, supposing the 


| with such ease and profusion that it fills a newly arrived | 
English or French gardener with the most unqualified 
astonishment. Hence, in all good soils, with a smaller 


/amount of labor than is elsewhere bestowed in the same 


latitudes, our vegetables are produced in the most prodi- 


| gal abundance. 
Does it not sometimes happen that wheat fields are | 


But now for the exceptions. Every man cannot “ lo- 


‘cate’ himself in precisely that position where the best’ 


soil is to be found. Circumstances, on the contrary, of- 


| ten force us to build houses, and make kitchen gardens, 
|where Dame Nature evidently never contemplated such 
|a thing ; where, in fact, instead of the rich, deep accu-| 


fields not to have been closely observed—whether the | mulations of fertile soil, that she frequently offers us in| 


seed vegetated at all ? 
3. 


| this country, she has only given us the “ short commons” | 
Has not the fly been sometimes found in March | allowance of sand or clay. | in the country.’ "—[{Suburban Horticulturist 


the whole surface to the desired condition. 
A great deal may also be done, as we have just sugges- 


“*A simple mode of burning clay in the kiiehen garden is the fol- 
lowing: Make a circle eight or ten feet in diameter, by raising a 
wail of sods a couple of feet high. Place afew large sticks loosely 
crosswise in the bottom, and upon those pile faggots or brash, and 
set fireto the whole. As soon as it is well lighted, commence 
throwing on lumps of clay, putting on as much at atime as may be 
without quite smothering the fire. As soon as the fire breaks 
through a iittle, ald more brush, and then cover witl more clay, till 
the heap is raised as high as it can be conveniently managed, After 
lying till the whole is cold, or nearly so, the heap should be broken 
down and any remaining lumps pulverized, and the whole spread 
over the surface and well dug in. 

“ As an example,” says Loudon, “ of the strong clayey soil of a 
garden having been improved by burning, we may refer to that of 
Willersly Castle, near Mattock, which the gardener there, Mr. Staf- 
ford, has rendered equal in friability and fertility to any garden soil 
in the country. ‘When I first came to this place,’ says Mr. Stafford 
‘the garden was, for the most part, a strong clay, and that within 
nine inches of the surface ; even the most common article would 


| not live on it; no weatber appeared to suit it; at one time being 


covered by water ; at another time rendered iimpenetrable by being 
too dry. Having previously witnessed the good effeets of burning 
clods. I commenced the process, and produced, ina few days, & 
composition three feet deep, and equal, if not superior, to any soil 
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ted, by a judicious system of manuring very sandy soils 
It is the common practice to enrich these soils precisely 
like all others ; that is, with the lighter and more heating 
kinds of manures; stable dung, for example. Nothing 
eould be more injudicious. Every particle of animal 
manure used in too light asoil ought, for the kitchen 
garden, to be composted, for some time previously, with 
eight or ten times its- bulk of strong loam or clay. In 
this way, that change in the soil, so much to be desired, 
is brought about; and the whole mass of clay-compost, 
made in this way, is really equal in value, for such sandy 
soils, to the same bulk of common stable manure. 
Whatever the soil of a kitchen garden, our experience 
has taught us that it should be deep. It is impossible that 
the steady and uniform moisture at the roots, indispensa- 
ble to the continuous growth of many crops, during the 
summer months, can be maintained in a soi! which is on- 


ly one spade deep. Hence, we would trench or subsoil | 


plow all kitchen gardens, (taking care, first, that they are 
well drained,) whether sandy or clayey in texture. We 
know that many persons, judging from theory rather 
than practice, cannot see the value of deepening soils al- 
ready too porous. But we have seen its advantages 
strongly marked in more than one instance, and therefore 
recommend it with confidence. -It is only necessary to 
examine light soils, trenched and untrenched, to be con- 
vinced of this. The roots in the former penetrate and 
gather nourishment from twice the cubic area that they 
do in the former; and they are not half so easily affec- 
ted by the atmospheric changes of temperature. 

Old gardens, that have been long cultivated, are great- 
ly improved by trenching and reversing the strata of soil. 
The inorganic elements, or mineral food, of plants often 
become so much exhausted, in long cultivated kitchen 
gardens, that only inferior crops can be raised, even with 
abundant supplies of animal manures. By turning up 
the virgin loam of the subsoil, and exposing it to the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, its gradual decomposition takes 
place, and fresh supplies of lime, potash, etc., are affor- 
ded for the vigorous growth of plants. 

We have only room for asingle hint more, touching 
the kitchen garden. This is, to recommend the annual 
use of salt, in moderate quantities, sown broadcast over 
the whole garden early in the spring, and more especially 


on those quarters of it where vegetables are to be plan- | 


ted which are most liable to the attacks of insects that 
harbor in the earth. We are satisfied that salt, spread in 
this way, before vegetation has commenced, or the earth 
is broken up for sowing seeds, at the rate of ten bushels 
per acre, is one of the best possible applications to the 
soil. 

It destroys insects, acts specifically on the strength of 
the stems, and healthy colour of the foliage of plants, 
assists porous soils in collecting and retaining moisture, 
and is an admirable stimulant to the growth of many ve- 
getables. In all the atlantic states, where it is easily and 
cheaply procured, it ought, therefore, to form an annual 
top-deessing for the whole kitchen garden. 





ly forty years, and in that time have heard some facts in 


regard to farming, both from experience and by reading | 


| 


Practical Hints on Farming. | 


Mr. Batenam.—lI have lived in the Miami Vally near- | 
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| quite clean, improved in quality, and will not turn to chess. 
| | have tried this plan and had not a spear of chess in the 
| crop. Ancient PLow Boy. 

| Fairview, Miami Co., 2d mo., 1848. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO, MAY 1, 1848. 


| Srrance Wearner.—Say no more about * April show- 
| ers,” we have had nothing worth the name of shower 
| during the whole month in this region, and the ground is 
as dry and dusty as is often seen in mid-summer. The 


| drought is at this time (Ap. 28th) very severe upon gar- 


| den crops and newly planted trees—the farmers too com- 
| plain of difficulty in plowing for corn, and the backward- 


|ness of grass, &c. Onthe 19th ult. an inch or two of 


| snow fell, and was followed by two or three severe frosts 
| 


| which have sadly blasted our prospects for peaches.— 
Apples being not quite in full blossom, seem to have es- 

|caped. The weather has continued quite cool ; this is 
on the whole favorable, considering the drought, especi- 
ally for the wheat crop, which still appears promising. 

P. S. April 29.-Glorious rain to day! Vegetation 
| will be very brisk now, and gardeners and farmers must 
| be active the coming week. 
‘ gsc at 


} 


Death of Col. Latham.—Many of our readers will re- 


| gret to lean that Cot Bera Laruam is no more. He 
| died at his residence in this city on the 21st ult. after an 


| illness of some months. Col. L. was extensively known 


| as an influential and esteemed citizen, and especially as a 
| devoted friend of horticulture—to which pursuit he man- 
ifested ardent attachment up to the time of his last ill- 
ness. He was President of the Columbus Horticultural 
Society the past two years. 


| aes 


| Sueer anp Woot 1x Onto.—The Albany cultivator 


of the past month, ina notice of the Report of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, makes one or two mistakes 
of some magnitude. It says— 

“The number of sheep in the State [Ohio] according. 


agricultural papers ; but as I am a poor scholar I do not to the returns of the different counties is 1,071,037, and 


feel able to communicate these facts to others in a suita- | 


it is computed.that there were exported from the State in 


ble form for publication. However I will give a few} 1847, 1,933,435 pounds of wool.” 


brief hints founded on my method of farming. 


I always plant my corn on a clover lay or stubble, and | 


apply all the manure I can collect—which is no very | 


small quantity, as 1 manure for no other crop. After| 


There figures could not have been taken from the Re- 
port referred to at all, but from statistics published in the 
Cincinnati Chronicle, and have reference only to the re- 


the corn is off the laud is in good order for flax, (forseed) | turns from sixteen counties of the State. If the writer 
oats, or to fallow for wheat. I prefer flax or fallow! will turn to the last page of the ‘Report’ he will discov- 


ground for wheat in this section of country. 
I do not pretend that I khow all about farming or that 
my practice isthe best that can be devised, but I do 


er his mistake, and that the whole number of sheep, over 
6 months old on the first day of June last was 3,365,025, 


know that I raise about one third more corn to the acre | It is now over three millions and a half. 


than I did 35 years ago, when I tilled the virgin—while 
at the same time I see the once highly fertile river bot- 
toms falling off nearly one half in the yield of this staple 
crop. 

Farmers of Ohio! we need not be discouraged if we 
do find our crops falling off under the old systems of 
cropping. We must improve our method of farming by 
the use of manure and rotation of crops, together with 
pasturing and letting the land rest—and we shall find the 
productiveness of our fields restored toa degree that will 
exceed present belief. 


In regard to rotation of crops I have found the follow- 
ing do well here: 


Ist. corn, with manure or thus: 
24. Flax Ist. corn well manured 
3d. Oats, with clover 2d. fallow 


4th clover for2or3 years | 3d. wheat 
then wheat, or corn | 4th corn 
again Sth oats with clover, then 
| pasture three years. 
Sure way TO Ger rip oF CuEess.—Go among the best 
wheat shocks ut harvest, and select your seed wheat by 
pulling out handfulls of the best and longest ears, thrash 


or rub this out by hand, and sow ona smail piece of per- | 


fectly clean ground for producing seed for the following 
year. By this means, if care is used, the seed will be 





| Fine Arpies.—Mr. A. L. Benedict of Bennington, 


Morrow county, (late Delaware,) brought to the Colum- 
bus market a few days ago a load of very fine winter ap- 
ples of several varieties, which sold readily at $1 to $1,25 
| per bushel. There are many orchards of choice apples 
|in Morrow county, and we hope they will be represented 
|in the proposed fruit Convention next fall. 
| - _ —- 
Marie Sucar.—Our best thanks are due to Hon. N P. 
Johnson of Lagrange, Lorain county, for a box of very 
excellent maple sugar made on his lands the present spring. 
| It is not drained or whitened according to the directions 
contained in our paper, Mr. J. believing that it is “more 
| desirable to produce a good common article by the ordi- 
| nary process than a very handsome one by draining—the 
| latter mode causing so great a loss of weight that no per- 
| son will practice it on an article designed for market.’’ 
| If friend Johnson calls the sample sent to us a “com- 
mon article’? we agree with him that there is little need 
of any better, but it certainly has not been our fortune to 
reside in a place where such sugar was common to be 
found. We cheerfully award him the “Premium.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Columbus Horticultural Society. 

We inadvertantly omitted to notice the proceedings of 
the annual meeting of this society held march 4th. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Dr. I. G. Jones, 

Vice Presidents, A. H. Lazell, and Benj. Blake, 
Treasurer, John Miller, 

Cor. Secretary, John Burr, 

Rec. Secretary, Alex. E. Glenn. 

Managers, Bela Latham [dec’d.] F. Stewart, M. B. 
Bateham, Jos. Sullivant, L. Buttles, L. Lazell, A. Sites. 

Standing committees were also appointed, and mea- 
sures taken for procuring a room for the use of the 
society. 

A subsequent meeting was held April 8th in the Soci- 
ety’s new room, back of Gwynne’s store, at which sun- 
dry reports were made and resolutions discussed or 
adopted. 

The nex tmeeting is to be held on Saturday the 6th inst. 


Trers ror THE West.—The Cleveland papers about 
two weeks since noticed a shipment of 25,(.00 young 
fruit trees from that port, destined for different points in 
Michigan and other western States. 


“ Ewsank’s Hypraviics anp Mecuanics.—Part VI of 
this valuable work has been received from the publish- 
ers, Greely and McElrath, New York—every mechanic, 
engineer, and man of science, should possess this work. 

“THe Arcuitect by Wm. Ranlett, part 2d, vol ii, 
has come to hand. We again invite all interested in 
house building to examine this splendid work. 

“ SrrawsBerry Report.’”’—The report of a committee 
of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, “ to whom was 
referred the investigation of the sexual characters of the 
strawberry’’—published by order of the society. This 
will be noticed with some extracts in our next. 


I> Something about Mocho hogs in our next; also, 








remarks on the use of lime. 


Mowing and Reaping Machines in Ohio. 

In our Jast volume mention was several times made of 
a mowing machine lately invented by Mr. Ketchum of 
Buffalo New York—aud the inquiry was made whether 
Mr. Hussey of Baltimore did not make machines that 
would both mew and reap. We had not then seen any 
notice of such a machine made by Mr. Hussey, but it 
seems now that he does make such; and we are inform- 
ed that one of his machines for reaping and mowing has 
been ordered for the present season’s use by Mr. Lemuel 
Reynolds residing near Urbana, Champaign county Ohio; 
and his brother J. A. Reynolds of the same county has 
ordered one of Ketchum’s machines for mowing only.— 
We are in hopes therefore that an opportunity will be 
afforded the present season, for testing the merits of both 
these important machines in this State. 

We learn also that there is likely to be spirited compe- 
tition between the advocates of McCormick’s and Hus- 
sey’s Reapers in Champaign county during the coming 
harvest; as a large number of both kinds have been con- 
tracted for by the spirited farmers of that region. It will 
be worth a journey of many miles to witness the opera- 
tion of all the above named machines. 

In regard to Ketchum’s mowing machine, which was 
first brought to the notice of our readers by Mr. ‘IT. C. 
Peters, we give the following extract from a letter writ- 
ten by that gentleman in answer to inquiries from Mr. 
Reynolds. 

Buffalo, New York, April 7, 1848. 

Lemvuet Reynoups, Ese :—Dear Sir—Y our kind favor 
of the 27th ult. has been received. ‘The mowing machine 
of Mr. Ketchum was perfected so late last season that it 
was not extensively used. 1 have not seen it mow, but 
learn from farmers who have seen it, and with whom I 
am acquainted and in whom I have entire confidence, that 
it works to a charm. I am having one built for our 
own use, and it will be ready for the first grass.. As a 
mowing machine I have no doubt it will become univer- 
sal. Its great simplicity and durability, as well as its effi- 
ciency, must ensure it complete confidence. It can be 
worked slow or fast, in standing or tangled grass, and can 
mow at least 10 acres a day, and more if needed. 

As a reaping machine, I can only give Mr. Ketchum’s 
opinion, and I see no reason why it will not do as well as 
any other reaper. They are now making a few, and will 
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have them out in various sections in season. I will en- | ter, is harvested about two weeks earlier, and conse- | 
deavor to get them to send one through your region and | quently is not as liable to rust. 
7 


| 
then you can judge for yourself. * * * * * *| The above is the result of experiments in wheat grow- | 
Yours, &c., T. C. Perers. 


ing by a retired farmer in ‘ Cheesedom.” D. By -] 
How to “Tax” Dogs 


Trumbull Co., O., March 1848. 
Brotuer Batrenam.—As some of the farmers of ‘ hio 

seem desirous of imposing a tax on dogs, I have thought | oy ted 

it might be of advantage to some of your Buckeye friends We noticed in our columns two or three months since 

to be informed how we Hoosiers manage to tax dogs, on | that arrangements had been completed, whereby Mr. | 


sheep farms here in Indiana. | Wilkinson of the Dutchess New York Institute would | 
Let every farmer who is troubled with these prowling | 


: , on. }open on the Ist of April the Agricultural Institute at | 
animals, and wants to tax them, build a pen in his sheep M F ‘ : valet 5 ext 
pasture of common fence rails, the full length of the rails | “unt Airy near Philadelphia. This arrangeinent is 
on each side at bottom, and gradually narrowing to the highly creditable to Mr. Gowen and we trust will prove | 
top; say six feet in height, ten feet square at bottom, and | of much advantage to the public. Mr. G. has become | 
five or six feet square at top—the sides sloping so that | idely known as a most skilful and successful farmer, | 


- ‘ . E |w 

dogs can easily run up on the outside, and jump into the | . : 

pen, while the inside projects over so that they cannot as well as an ardent advocate for improvement in educa- | 

climb or jump out. | tion and agriculture. He demonstrates by his own ex- | 
In this pen place a dead sheep, or other carrion that | ample and practice the necessity and advantages of the | 

will attract dogs, and cover the top nearly over with | improvements he so earnestly advocates. His farm is| 

rails, leaving room for them to jump in—they will thus | ? Sp Sa 

be easily caught, and may be tazed to suit your mind.— | considered the model farm of the Union, and we know of | 

I use my gun for the purpose, as the most speedy and ef- | No institution of learning which combines so many ad- 


fectual mode. === Yours, &e., G. B. | vantages for imparting a really valuable education to 
Bear Creek, Indiana, 1848. 


cetera: shale’ ol | young men, especially the sons of farmers and planters | 
Tue Poratoe Ror has not visited us yet in this por- |as the one he has established on his premises. Are there} 
tion of Indiana, (Jay county.) I prefer to plant on new | not some young men in Ohio who will embrace the op- 


ground, about 10th of may, and never fail of having a) portunity it affords for gaining a thorough knowledge of | 
good crop. We are so far from market however that | , ee , - 
practical and scientific agriculture’ 


there is not much sale for such heavy kinds of produco 7 em 
in this region as yet. Potatoes are plenty here at 25 cts The following communication from Mr. Gowen we 
G. B. | copy from the April number of the American Farmer: 


per bushel. 
Read it farmers of Ohio! 


Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, 








Origin of the “Rambo” Apple. 

Mr. Batenam.—lI have discovered that you and other 
of the wise folks (on the authority of Mr. Downing,) as- 
sign to the banks of the Delaware the honor of having 
originated the ‘“* Ramso”’ apple. 

Some half century since, old Mr. Rambo whose name 
was given to the apple, lived in Beaver Co. Pa., on a farin 
adjoining the line of this State ; a tree in his orchard was 
famous for the good fruit it bore—at least it was famous 
in that neighborhood, for at that time there were no ; 
horticultural papers to scatter such intelligence from one | neglected profession of Agriculture. 
end of the land to the other. When, some years ago, I quit the bustling scenes of | 

Some of his friends from the “ banks of the Delaware’’ | business and city life, for the quiet and more respectable | 
being on a visit at Mr. Rambo’s, took grafts of this ap- | station of a farmer, or, if you please, country geatle- 
ple home, and they were multiplied and came into notice | man, I was ignorant in the main of the duties of the! 
there, more and sooner than from Beaver Co. After | husbandman : so much so, that | was sadly imposed up- | 
some years, they were even brought west again, and in- jon by some who sold me bad bargains, and misdirected | 
to the same county where Mr. Rambo lived. | by others, who led me into a bad practice in culture; be- 

My nearest neighbor has been at his (Rambo’s) house, | sides, I was made to endure the exposure and vexation 
and several of my acquaintances from that region are ac- | attending upon half work, indifferently performed by | 
quainted with these facts. | hirelings, who found they had a novice for their employ- 

I think too, this apple does better in this latitude than | er. The mortification, perplexity, and disappointments, | 
either north or south of us. For one or two hundred | that daily goaded me, were sufficient to drive me from | 
miles east of this, including Western Pennsylvania I | the farm back to the city, in commoa with many, who | 
think there are four times as mony Rambos at least, as had made their debut and retreat before me, to swell the | 
of any other single sort of apples. ery of the dangers and difficulties of farming to all, but | 

Respectfully, &c. the stolid clodhopper sprouted to the soil. But the fear 

J. Sroven. of being laughed at, or a spirit that would not permit me | 

Rose Hill Garden, near ? | to look back, having once put my hand to the plow, | 
Bucyrus O., April, 1848. § | staked me to the sod, determined, with the blessing of | 

. . - | Providence, to overcome every difficulty, and to never 
Mediterranean Wheat. | quit the field till ] was inaster of my new calling—mas- 

Mr. Barrnam.—In the fall of 1845, I sowed one bush- | ter from the pig pen and dung heaps to the granary and 
el and a half of Mediterranean Wheat in one corner of | corn crib—from the hen roost to the cow stable—from 
my field, the remainder part of the field was sown with | the potatoe patch to the green house: and whoever says 
the white chaff bearded variety. The ground was plow- | now, I am not, let him come to Mount Airy, and see, 
ed twice, aud the seed sowed and dragged in, the first whether Lam not a Farmer! 
week iu September, all at the same time. From the| It may be asked, how did I accomplish it: I answer, | 
bushel and a half sowing, I cut fifty-four bushels, while | by several ways, but especially by reading, and working | 
from the other sowing I had but half the quantity of | differently from the practice pursued by the jog-trot cod- | 
wheat from the same seed. | gers, who have advanced so far as to discover the grist! 

In fall of ’46 my Mediterranean wheat was sowed after | might as well be divided in the sack, to balance on the 
the middle of September, in consequence of which the | horse’s back, as to put it all in one end and a stone in the} 
wheut did not spread as well and did aot produce as much | other ; but further than this, they go not. These wor-| 
to the acre, but it produced as much in proportion to the | thies may be found to this day, in some of the richest 
comnmon wheat as the year before. limestone valleys, applying, in quantity, hot, caustic lime | 

This year I have a few acres of Mediterranean Wheat, | upon their newly spread barn yard manure. In the ab-! 
and although the constant rain and flood in the fall has | sence of any positive rule or direct teaching, my obser- | 
drowned the low grounds, yet it locks well considering | vation of the untoward system followed in general by | 
the severe freezing and thawing of the past winter. The | others, indicated the course | ought to pursue. This 
fly injured the wheat in this county very much last year, | was the broadest and plainest leaf of the book, from | 
and also last fall, but I have never been able to discover | which I learned, namely, to avoid the errors of the com- | 
any insect in the Mediterranean, neither have I ever | mon practice. 
heard of their injuring this kind of wheat, when sown| When I came upon my farm, nearly one hundred} 
in the same field, the insect has sometimes distroyed the acres, and at this time not one hundred and fifty, no 
native wheat while this kind has been left to grow luxu-|common farmer could pay more than $250 per annum | 
riantly. jrent for it. That was the rate a good farmer, so called, | 

I am of the opinion that there may be two or more | paid, complainingly : now it would be cheap at one thou- | 
kinds of Mediterranean Wheat in this country, for there | sand dollars a year, and were it the property of another, 
has been reports of wheat called Mediterranean not ma- |I could pay this rent on a lease for-a term of years, keep | 
king fine flour; but this kind has been fairly tested, and | my carriage, educate and support my family by the farm, | 
there can be abundance of proof that it will make as | in what I would call a genteel and comfortable style of | 
much and as white flour as any other wheat in this place. | living. This may appear apocryphal to some, but I could | 
I was very much disappointed in this, for I never ate | refer to many gentlemen who have visited me from time. 
finer or whiter flour in my life than I have had from this | to time, who would readily admit its entire feasibility. | 
wheat. It weighs six or eight pounds more per bushel ; | To sum up, as the lawyers would say, it is only necessa- 
it roots deep, grows rank in the fall, stands the frost bet- | ry to state, that on this farm, of not quite 150 acres, I 


Farming and Agricultural Education. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Dear Str:—As you and many of your intelligent cor- 
respondents have frequently, of late, noticed my efforts | 
for the promotion of Agriculture, and my zeal in behalf | 
of Agricultural Education, I beg leave to say a word to} 
you and your readers in general upon my position, and | 
the subject of training youth for the noble but much | 








e| 


|erop of other roots. 


have kept, for years past, some forty to fifty head of fine 
cattle, during which time I filled barns with hay and 
grain, cribs with corn, cellars and pits with potatoes and 
other roots. In 1846 I mowed, of first crop hay, over 
130 tons, reaped 500 bushels of grain, 40 bushels of 
oats, husked 8.0 bushels shelled corm, ghthered over 1000 
bushels of choice, sound potatoes, and the usual large 
Last year, a bad hay season, I 
mowed over 100 tons, harvested 800 bushels of grain, 
husked some 1,2 0 bushels of shelled corn, 1500 bushels 
of choice, sound potatoes, 50 bushels of carrots, 4.0 
bushels of parsnips, and 1500 bushels of turnips; sold 
within the last two years over $1500 worth of cattle and 
swine, $1000 worth of butter, lard; &c.; have now on 
hand more than 30 head of superior cattle, and a large 
stock of the finest swine. There is now in the ground 
over 3.) acres winter grain; I have hauled out, stacked 
on the field, barn yard manure, made on the place, suffi- 
cient to plant 6 acres of potatoes this spring, leaving 
more than enough, well rotted, for the gardens and the 
usual crops of carrots, &c., &c.—seldom apply any ma- 
nure to the corn crop, and it is wholly out of the ques- 
tion to the oats, on my land. Now does not this appear 
almost impossible, if not incredible, on so small a farm? 
But it is susceptible of belief, when it is known that I 
soil the cattle during the months of May and June, 
which permits the cropping and mowing of nearly all the 
land—this, with the judicious application of the manure, 
and the doing every thing in earnest, and as it ought to 
be done, is the whole secret—there is no mystery in it. 
As old Nubley says—*Don’t you see ?”” 

To those who know me, it will not surprise, that find- 
ing the profession I had adopted beset with so many diffi- 
culties to the unenlightened, as I had to struggle with in 
the beginning, and which have deterred so many from 


| entering upon so desirable a vocaticn, that I should take 


some pains to demonstrate its compatibility with good 


| standing and respectable competency, and make an effort, 


even some sacrifice, to open a way by which enterprise 
and capital might confidently enter upon the business of 


| farming, and successfully compete with professional or 


mercantile exertion for the meed of popular influence, 
substantial wealth, and exalted station, to say nothing of 
the serenity, health and happiness that would be theirs, 
of the rural scene, compared to the condition of those 
that toil in the noisome atmosphere of wharves and 
counting houses, courts of law, or hospitals. How, then, 
was this to be brought about?) Simply by educating or 
training for the Agricultural as well as for the other pro- 
fessions—Why not? The one offers a better chance, 
ten to one, for the attainment of all that is good, great, 
or desirable, to any of the others, and this may be said 
understandingly. Well, but who would think of edaca- 
ting a genteel youth for a farmer ?—*‘Aye, there’s the 
rub!” Pray, then, lady mother and ambitious father, 
what mean you to do with your son after he has finished 


| his education at college?—Make a merchant of him.— 


Why he can’t begin to think of merchandizing. The 
classics, his notions, and habits, are al! averse to the de- 
tail and speculation of trade. If, when at college, he 
could have had ships, merchandize, Change, Insurance 
companies and banks to handle and frequent, the young 
gentleman’s capital and consequence might stand a short 
run, but it would be very brief indeed. Whatever his 
erudition might tell for him with the Literati, it would 
avail him nothing among the “bulls and bears” on 
Change, or the Percentums in the street. To makea 
sailor, you must bring him aboard through the hause 
hole, not through the cabin window—so of a merchant, 
he must begin at the beginning—peddle, if he is to bea 
Girard or an Astor. But to send him to college and ex- 
pect him to thrive in trade—to delve successfully in 


|*mammon’s dirty mine,”’ isa huge absurdity ; and so 


would it measurably be the same, to think of throwing 


| him on a farm without a previous training. 


I do not mean, however, that a refined education un- 
fits for the’pursuits of agriculture in the same degree as 
it does for trade: by no means. The want of it in the 
farmer makes the boor; its absence in the merchant is 
seldom felt. Many opulent merchants have been known 
who could barely write their names, and yet, from ming- 
ling so much with the world, could bear themselves cred- 


itably along, even in the fashionable circles. Had these 


| same gentlemen commenced their career as tillers of the 


soil, and through perseverance and industry had added 
field to field, till they became great land owners, they 
most likely, in the nature of things, would have lived 
and died clowns. Hence the necessity of giving farmers 
a liberal education. 

But, suppose the learned professions be the aim of the 
fond parents—the law, for instance. Well then, the 
youth must undergo a sweating study in some attorney’s 
office before he can be admitted to the bar ; and how 
long must he contend against fearful rivalry and difficul- 
ties before he finds himself favored with a tolerable prac- 
tice. But allow he at length becomes eminent and 
wealthy, what pains must be taken, what sacrifices must 
be made in health and constitution before he shall have 
found himself at the summit of the toilsome ascent?—to 
say nothing of the little time afforded him through his 
long and weary journey for the duties and enjoyments of 


| the domestic hearth. Still more to be deprecated—the 


mecical life. How repugnant the lectures end the dis- 
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secting room, preparatory to becoming a licentiate ; th 
the incessant rounds of visits to the chambers of the sick | 
and cying; the calls, trenching, even upon repasts and | 
ordinary repose, render the life of the physician less 
comfortable than the lawyer’s. 

There must be lawyers and doctors, I admit; but are | 
there not too many already ?—and is it not ill-judged in 
parents, to encourage their sons to enter upon professions, | 
to whom nature, perhaps, has denied the aptitude and | 
talent that give promise of success in a line where com- | 
petition isso formidable. But, unfortunately, the cal- | 
ling of the lawyer and the doctor is held to be genteel, 
and that of the farmer vulgar ; and this, it is to be fear- 
ed, determines the choice of hundreds. How irrational, | 
how ill-advised, let the disappointed and broken-down 
practitioners themselves bear witness ! 

Impressed, by solemn reflections on this state of things, 
and impelled by a strong desire to do something towards 
elevating the character of the landed interest, | meditated 
a plan of instruction, by which respectable youths might 
obtain a liberal education, pending which, they would be 
imbued with a love of rural life, habits conservative of 
health and morals, and promotive of economy and indus- 
try. To effect this, I proposed last year, as you know, 
to establish an Agricultural College, at Mount Airy, pro- 
vided a moiety of encouragement would be accorded by 
the public. ‘I'he patronage required to justify the expe- 
rimeut was not yielded, and yet there were so many that 
applied, and so general seemed the regret when the pro- 
ject was abandoned, that I'felt as though 1 had not done 
my whole duty in the premises, and cast about in my 
mind how I might fulfil the expectations I had raised in 
the public, and acquit myself to my own satisfaction. —} 
Whilst in this mood, the friends of Mr. Wilkinson, Prin- 
cipal of the Dutchess (N. Y.) Agricultural Institute, 
backed by his own importunities, proposed that I should 
lease to him the homestead farm, and buildings requisite 
to his present class, and capable of accommodating as 
many students as I had intended providing for in the col- | 
lege, the system of training to be the same as contempla- 
ted by me. To this proposal I acceded, in the hope, that 
to the number of students Mr. Wilkinson could bring 
froin the Dutchess Institute, would be added those that 
had previously applied for admission to the Mount Airy 
College, and thus realize my long cherished aspirations 
—I trust [ shall not be disappointed. 

Mr. Wilkinson is an excellent practical farmer, better | 
grounded than I am in the principles, mechanism, and | 
application of agricultural implements—is hopeful and 
devoted to his profession—excels in a happy disposition, | 
by which he inspires his students to the most zealous ex- 
ertion. From George W. Dobbin, Esq, of Baltimore, 
who lately paid me a visit, and who has a son at the 
Dutchess Institute, I learn that the principal teacher in 
Mr. Wilkinson’s Institute is a gentleman of considerable 
merit and talent. With these advantages and my own 
humble efforts, under the favor of Him that sendeth the 
“early and the latter rain,’ 1 devoutly hope to witness, 
before I shall be called hence, the Mount Airy Agricul- | 
tural Institute in the full tide of prosperity—sending 
forth graduates to be an ornament to their professions, 
and setting an example worthy of being followed by 
those who desire to live well and be happy. 

May I not then, invoke the co-operation of enlighten- 
ed and patriotic agriculturists, so far, as to use their in- 
fluence, in their respective neighborhoods, with parents, 
to give the Mount Airy Agricultural Institute a trial.— 
‘They should recollect they have as deep an interest in 
giving a proper direction to the rising generation as I can, 
or ought to have. If the plan of instruction proposed, 
coincides with their views, itis their bounden duty to 
give it a zealous support. ‘ 

I beg to tender my respects and thanks to Mr. Tilgh- 
man, of Easton, for his sufggestion as to the Macrophylia 
Rose being available for hedges. There are many of 
them in the gardens at Mount Airy. It is hardy and 
strong, but its flowers are too inviting for field hedges ; 
near and around dwellings, it might be constructed into | 
fence, and it would not only be useful, but highly orna- | 
mental. I often thought of combining the Macrophylla 
and Pyras Japonica, continuously—hedge-like, in ave- 
nues or walks. In spring, the Japonica would be rich | 
and glowing, to be succeeded by the Macrophylla, which | 
keeps in flower through the summer and fall. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
JAMES GOWEN. 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, March 11th, 1848. 


War and Politics---Claims of Agriculture upon 

Government | 

We have of late years almost ceased to look for any 

thing among the doings of Congress having for its design | 
any higher object than the success of this or that party—| 
the agrandizemeut of this or that political favorite or imil- | 
itary commander, or the distribution of the largest share 
of the people’s hard earned dollars into the pockets of 
the faithful. Itis true, we fiud much said in the windy 
debates of Congressmen, especially in speeches written 
*‘for the country,” 


about the interests of the people, and | 
the wishes of their constituents, and all that; but mere | 
i 
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then | words cost nothing and usually accomplish nothing—it | joyed no exclusive advantage. 


is by their deeds we know them. 

Who is not aware that while hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been squandered for the support of war, 
bringing mourning and wo to thousands of firesides, and 
increased taxation to the whole nation, scarce a dollar is 
appropriated or a thought of Congress bestowed for the 


|} promotion of the interests of AGRICULTURE, Or measures 


calculated to increase the real wealth and happiness of 
this great nation by developing its productive resources 
and elevating the character and condition of its millions 
of laboring citizens. 
On the 
contrary, we took up our pen to express gratification that 


But we did not intend to write complainingly. 


for one brief half hour, (a few days since,) the attention | 
of our national Senate has been called to consider the 
Thanks to our friend J. 8. Sxin- 
NER, the veteran editor of the Farmer’s Library—* may 
’ 


claims of agriculture. 


he live a thousand years.’ 


In the report of the proceedings of the Senate on Tues- 
day, it was stated that Mr. R. Johnson, of Maryland, had 


| presented a petition from Mr. J. S. Skinner upon the 


subject of agriculture. The petition asked, on behalf of 
the agriculturalists of the country, an appropriation of | 
money, to be applied under the direction of the State 

Governments, or as Congress may otherwise direct, to 

the establishment of institutions for instruction in geolo- 

gy, mineralogy, and vegetable and animal physiology, in 

civil engineering as applied to road making, bridge build- 

ing, and other rural architecture, and to instruction 

in the mechanical principles on which depend the labor- 

saving properties and etliciency of agricultural imple- 

ments and machinery. 

In presenting this petition, Mr. Johnson said he could 
but express his gratification that it should have been com- 
mitted to his charge. 

The memorialist himself (said Mr. Johnson) is not only | 
known, but justly distinguished for the zeal, ability, and 
efficiency with which, for a period of near thirty years, 
he has pursued and promoted the great cause of agricul- 
tural science. It may, I think, with truth be said, that 
iis present improved condition amongst us is more or less 
to be attributed to his long and continued efforts. He 
nas not only been its first pioneer, but he has been 
throughout and still is in the advance, earnestly striving 


_ 


| to remove all remaining obstructions, and to bring it to a 


state of ultimate perfection. Such is his object in the 
present memorial; and if he succeeds, as, looking to the 
real hoaor and interest of the nation, | trust he will, what | 
incalculable benefit will he have conferred upon the! 
country! Military glory may cause the nation’s heart to 
beat high with gratitude, but it more often dazzles to de- 
lude than ends in permanent strength and renown. It 
is the achievements of civil life which impart to human 
power its highest value; and, of all the departments of 
civilemployment, the most worthy, the most to be cher- 
ished, aud especially under a government like ours, is 
agriculture. To say nothing of the incalculable value of 
its productions, capable as they are, too, of continued in- | 
crease by the proper intellectual improvement of its fol- | 
lowers, whut strength is not given to free institutions by 
the uniform and almost necessary virtue of such a popu- 
lation. 

And yet, sir, whilst millions have been and are still be- 
ing expended by us for the arts which teach the destruc- | 
tion of life, how much has been given to this noblest of 
all sciences, which instructs only to prolong, and to ren- | 
der life happy and virtuous? Nothing, literally nothing. | 
Sir, the memorialist states, and [*have such confidence | 
in his accuracy that 1 am sure the statement may be re- | 
lied upon, that of the amount of the disbursements of 
the Government eighty per cent. is for military and na- | 
val expenses: that is to say, eighty dollars of every. one 
hundred dollars paid by the people into the ‘Treasury is 
appropriated to the keeping up our military establish- | 
ments and preparations for war; whilst for agriculture, | 
which exists only for peace and through peace, which | 
brings no wo, but only unmixed good, not one dollar is 
given. He reminds us also, and it isa fact eminently 


| worthy of the public attention, that during the whole 


period of Wasuincron’s administration our military ex- | 


| penses were only $11,900,000 whilst for a similar period | 


of eight years, terminating in 1843, they were $164,',00,- | 
000, It is, sir, a striking and fearful lesson. It teaches | 
us that popular as well as other institutions have in that! 
respect a natural tendency+in the same direction, and that | 
the result in the end may be the same—the oppression of | 
heavy and crushing taxation. 

He gives us another fact worthy also of notice, and | 
especially worthy of the notice of the agriculturalists of | 
the nation. Itis this; that from 1759 to 1843 the expen- | 
ditures of the Government, exclusive of payments on ac- | 
count of the public debt, for merely civil objects were | 
$246,520,00', whilst for the same time they were for| 
wilitary and naval objects $538,964,378. And even of | 


this trifling coniparative amount appropriated for peace- | 
agriculturists of the country en-| 


ful purposes only, the 


To encourage their de- 


| partment of human labor, to improve their condition, to 


increase their power, to elevate them in the scale of so- 
cial existence, not a dollar of it was applied. And yet, 
sir, What claim have they not had upon the countenance 
and protection of the Government? 

To say nothing of the fact which reason establishes 
and history confirms, that it is with them that the true 
strength and virtue of a free people are ever fo be found, 
the immense disproportionate wealth that they bring into 
the common fund, persuasively demands for them the 
fostering hand of all. It is estimated, sir, and the 
amount is, I incline to think, below the truth, to be 
$654,387,597—a sum three times greater than the value 
of the manufacturing industry of the country, and five 
times greater than that of all the other sources of human 
industry combined. 

I invoke the serious regard of the agriculturists to 
these facts. They must see in them how commanding 
are their claims upon the Government, and how shame- 
lessly they have been discarded. ‘The cause is to be 
found in their want heretofore of union amongst them- 
selvesin some movement upon the subject. ‘There seems 
to be now approaching a propitious time for some joint 
and effectual effort. Peace, 1 trust, will soon be seen to 
hush the noise of war within our borders. The mighty 
popular convulsions now heaving with terrific power in 
the old world, promise to subside in the annihilation of 
arms as an employment. The long lost or limited liber- 
ty of man appears to be on the eve of complete restora- 
tion. Civil employment, nothing but civil employment, 
should be the result; and happiness, and wealth, and 
power, and true glory will be promoted in proportion as 
Governments devote their means to proper encourage- 
ment of civil life. ‘This, sir, is not the occasion to meet 
in advance any constitutional impediment which may be 
suggested to the particular encouragement solicited by 
this memorial. I content myself, therefore, with saying 
that a careful examination of the question, founded up- 
on the le!ter and spirit of the constitution, and the opin- 
ions of its fathers, leave my mind in no doubt, in none 
whatever. 

If commerce can be protected and encouraged, and it 
has been from the beginning of the Government to the 
present day ; if manufacturers can be protected and en- 
couraged, and they have also been from first to last; if 
the profession of aris can even be protected and en- 
couraged, and when has it not been? then why may not 
agriculture and her followers be protected and encour- 
aged also ? 

Mr. Johnson then moved that the memorial be referred 
to the com nittee on Agriculture. 

The motion was agreed to, and the memorial ordered 
to be printed. 

The National Intelligencer refers to the presentation 
of the petition as a matter of general congratulation, and 
says— 

Of the” power of Congress to apply to this purpose 
some portion of the public money—so freely disbursed 
in the improvement and preservation of the art and sci- 
ence of modern warfare, which art and science, we are 
sorry to say, the state of the rest of the world obliges us, 
too, in a certain extent, to cultivate—the argument of 
Mr. Johnson appears to us to be unanswerable. 


Both Mr. Sxinner and Mr. Jounson may well be proud 
of standing forth as the advocates of a policy which— 
though its recommendation was retarded by the preva- 


\lence of the European wars which arose out of the 
| French Revolution, and by Indian wars and insurrec- 


tionary movements at home—was yet presented to Con- 
gress, in a most imposing form, by President Wasuinc- 
TON, in the last annual Message which he addressed to 
them. Though the seed, fell upon barren ground and 
yieldea no fruit—the attention of Congress being divided 
between the conflict of newly formed parties and the 
danger then emminent of a foreign war—the authority 
of such a recommendation from such a source is not the 
less worthy of respect. Weare glad to bring this re- 
commendation freshly to the recollection of our readers, 
as we do by quoting from the Message referred to the en- 
tire passage of it relating to this subject, as follows: 

“It will not be doubted that, with reference either to 
individual or national welfare, agriculture is of primary 
importance. In proportion as nations advance in popu- 
lation, and other circumstances of maturity, this truth 
becomes more apparent, and renders the cultivation of 
the soil more and more an object of public patronage. 
Institutions for promoting it grow up, supported by the 
public purse. Among the means which have been em- 
ployed to this end, none have been attended with greater 
success than the establishment of boards, composed of 
proper characters, charged with collecting and diffusing 
information ; and enabled, by premiums and small pecu- 
niary aids, to encourage and assist a spirit of discovery 
and improvement. This species of establishment con- 
tributes doubly to the increase of improvement, by stim- 
ulating to enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to 
a common centre the results, every where, of individual 
skill aud observation, and spreading them thence over 
the whole nation. Experience, accordingly has shown 


that they are very cheap instruments of immense nation- 
al benefits.” 
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HUOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTME N T | ot two principles and make application of them to female | 





The miscatied “Dignity of Labor.” 

While reading the communication of **Clare Temple,” 
found in another column of this paper, it occurred to us | 
that, possibly, on account of the condensation of her 
thoughts, she may give impressions tending to detract | 
from the good which otherwise might be done by her | 
highly practical suggestions. We wish she had allowed | 
herself more time, or decided to add another to the num- | 
ber of her communications that she might have expand- 
ed upon the last topic relating to female labor. 

“The dignity of labor’ isa phrase perfectly familiar | 
to every one; and so gratifying to the laborer is the idea 
conveyed, and so much capital does the political dema- 
gogue make of it, that the gratified vanity of the one, 
and the ambition of the other, are interested to perpetu- 
ate the popular meaning of the phrase, without stopping 
to inquire whether it be philosophically correct, or bene- 
ficial in its tendency. A little reflection we think will 
convince any one that it is neither. 

Kame says—‘Dignity cannot be applied to any thing 
inanimate. It can only be applied to sensitive beings, 
and probably to man alone.”’ Dignity cannot therefore 
be predicated of labor. It applies to the laborer, and not 
to him because he is a laborer; but as it respects his char- 
acter, sentiment, or behavior. 


Nor, on the other hand, can degredation be applied to 
labor. This likewise is predicable of the sentient being 
performing the labor. 

Universal custom, however, has taught us to regard 
certain kinds of labor as dignified or honorable, and cer- 
tain other kinds degrading. This is owing, in most part 
if not entirely, to the character of those who have for a 
long time performed those kinds of labor. 

Should our worthy Governor choose to shave his own 
beard, black his own boots, or go out and dig a ditch 
through his field, who would think of calling it degrading 
to him !—Who would see any body but the governor still, 
although clothed in the plainest garb! Yet, from time 
immemorial, the occupation of barber, boot black, and 
ditch digger has been considered fit only for the degraded 
African, or half starved emigrant: and, simply be- 
cause these posts have been so long occupied by men pos- 
sessing scarcely nu more intelligence than we should sup- 
pose a plant would need in order to vegetate. 

The evil tendency of this erroneous sentiment con- 
sists, mainly, in promising honor and dignity from sour- 
ces which, from the nature of the case, can never confer 
them; and thereby preventing endeavors after mental and 
moral improvement which alone are capable of confering 
honor and dignity upon us. | 

Observe the farmer in his furrow, with reins about his 
neck, and hard hands guiding the plow. Conceive of 
him as plowing this field because his father did so before 
him ; plowing at this particular season because the al- 
manac says so; or because neighbor such a one is plow- 
ing for corn at this time; and guessing from former ex- 
perience that corn will grow, without knowing whether 
the proper ingredients exist in the soil or not; and who 
but a demagogue that wanted his vote for himself or for 
his favorite candidate at the next election would con- 
ceive glowing thoughts of the dignity of labor? | 

On the next farm is aman similarly engaged; his team | 
is no better, clothing no better—but how perceptible the 
difference between them. ‘The latter knows the precise | 
nature of the soil he plows, the crops which best succeed 
each other, the influence of the showers in bringing down | 
nutritive gases from the atmosphere, the advantage of | 
air and moisture to the extremest fibres of roots, the draft | 
of his plow, what kinds are best adapted to his different | 
fields, and, in short, intelligence characterises all his ope- 
rations. 

When such a farmer stops his team for a moment; lifts 
up his well worn broad brim and wipes the sweat and 
dust from his brow, the observer at once sees DIGNITY— | 
not the dignity of labor, but the dignity of intelligence—_ 
seen in the clear speaking eye, and the cultivated expres- 
sion of features. 


But, when we took up our pen we thought to state ono ' 


| sons and habits. 
tie 
|ating to me the essential qualities of a good husband, 


labor. This we engage to do in our next, circumstances | 


permitting. 


Neatness in Housekeeping==No. 3. 
Mrs. Epirress:—Encouraged by the kind manner) 


I venture once more to address a few thoughts to the) 
numerous readers of the housewife’s department ; hoping 
that these poor attempts may enlist some abler pen than | 
mine in the work; for the subject is ample and by no} 
means exhausted. My remaining remarks may appear | 
quite desultory, as I wish to touch upon some points pre- | 
viously suggested, and perhaps adduce some things which, 
at first sight, may appear irrelevant to my object hitherto 
avowed. 

I should have penned these articles with greater satis- | 
faction to myself, had I not felt that while my sugges- | 


| tions will be received by many, and put in practice in all 


feasible ways, there is another class, in nowise small I 
am obliged to believe, to whom they will be a source of 
inquietude ; for, meeting with a hearty response, they | 
wili awaken desires for improvemnet, which on account of | 
uncontrollable circumstances, can never be gratified. 
I hardly need say that | refer to those women who are so 
unfortunate as to have husbands destitute of good taste | 
in respect either to their farms and buildings, or their per- 
A respected married friend in enumer- 


placed good taste third on the list ; and what could she 
have deemed more essential except piety and industry? 
Often, without any reason apparent to us, we see a low 
situation selected for the buiidings. ‘There is sometimes 
a front yard and sometimes the public road serves the 
purpose ; the barn is placed in close proximity to the 
house ; the pig sty between, or frequently a log rolled 
up near the road fence, with a few boards thrown over, 
serves as nightly quarters for the swinish regiment, while 
a generous long trough with one end thrust through the 
fence close to the bars answers the purpose of distribu- 
ting quarters for rations. Like faithful sentinels these 


| gentry never fuil to challenge al! intraders, and make the 


air resound with the most harmonious of hoggish music 
every time the quarter master appears iu sight witha pail 
of rations. 

It is not necessary to speak of the nice order in which | 
they keep the sidewalks for the showers of summer or 
the long rains of autumn. 

Again, though there may be tons of gravel within con- | 
venient carting distance, not a load is ever distributed up- 
on the walks or yards. The milking yard is quite near 
the house and muddy, and often the road is used instead 
of a yard—but [ will not say more about this, for fear the 
Cultivator may be read by some eastern people who think 
so much of Ohio butter and cheese. 

Then, there is no cistern, and the housekeeper must 
depend upon barrels and open rain troughs. The chim- 
ney smokes, the roof leaks, the windows are loose or 
broken, and a slight wind covers every thing within with 


| dust; add to this the habit on the part of the “ good 


man” of chewing tobacco, and then require the keeper 
of such a house to be neat, or to have her house always 
in order, and you demand an impossibility. 

But I will return from thiS seeming digression, and 
mention a few things over which every housekeeper may 
have control. 

The first suggestion is in respect to the disposition of 
the ironware. I do not recollect ever having seen a plan 
adopted wholly free from ebjections. ‘To set them upon 
a bench or table out doors is very untidy as well as disa- 
greeable in appearance. Toset them upon the pantry 
floor none the less so. Nor does it seem quite neat to 
place them upon the pantry shelf. Some havea close 
cupboard under the sink. ‘There are two objections to 
this plan. It is quite difficult, where there are many, to 
store them away; and the labor of washing the shelves is 
severe. I can think of no plan better calculated to save 
labor than to place boards, like cheese boards, upon some | 
convenient shelf in the pautry or pot closet, and turning 
the vessels upon them. ihe boards in this case can be 
removed and washed very easily. 

It is a saving of labor to spread papers upon the bot- | 
tom of drawers and upon shelves, espicially upon those | 
used for purposes not perfectly clean. I know several | 
persons of good judgment who prefer old newspapers | 
under their carpets to straw, hay, or cotton batting. 
The papers lie so snug to the carpet that the dust, in- 
stead of sifting through is swept off; the labor of re-| 
moving papers is slight. 

I should like to add here a few words upon the impor- | 
tant process of washing dishes, but as the held is large and 
my space limited, I will not venture; besides lam not very 


| sanguine of a reform here ; for, as long as the practice so 


generally prevails of assigning this task to the little girls | 
as soon as they are able to reach the bottom of the keeler 
standing in a “little chair,’’ we must expect to see long | 
streams upon the floor, dim looking crockery, abundance | 


| of cracked dishes, and knives and forks with loose han-| 


dles. . | 

The best directions for this species of housework that | 
I have ever seen, are given by Miss. H. Beecher in one of | 
her books upon domestic economy. | 


Every housekeeper will find it an excellent plan to} 





make up a generous supply of calico bags, large and small; 
one, for instance, for small rolls of various kinds of fab- 
rics, of which every woman soon has abundance ; ano- 
ther for paper rags, a third for carpet rags ; ball bags, 
button bags, bags for strings, &c., can be added at plea- 
sure. Some practice tearing up carpetyrags us they ac- 


‘in which my former communications have been received, Cumulate. The time thus employed would scarcely be 


felt ; besides, who that has volunteered as “‘ rag cutter” 
does not remember her callous, lame hands ? 

But I pass over a variety of important topics, and make 
a few remarks upon the care of the person ; for to this 
in a special manner my motto applies. 

It is oxceedingly difficult to remove freckles, sun brown, 
fire scorchings, from the face, relieve the engorged blood 
vessels of the eyes, clear the hair, neck, and ears from 


| dust, or restore to the hair and eyebrows their natural 


soft glossy appearance, after having been bleached and 
frizzled by exposures ; but it is quite easy to avoid all 
these in a great degree by wearing a sun-bonnet of some 
light material with a broad cape, when engaged in domes- 
tic duties, or out of doors. 

No one looks just right doing housework without hav- 
ing ona good large apron, no matter if it extend two 
thirds, or even three fourths around the person, and 
reaches to the bottom of the dress. 

I shall not attempt to say how much of many young 
ladies’ dread of housework is attributable to their horror 
of “great, hard, black hands,” nor shall I touch upon 
the morality or propriety of this aversion. I am not wri- 
ting an essay upon ethics, but endeavoring simply to 
show them how these dreaded evils may be avoided 
and still they assist their mothers in many of their 
household operations. All old gloves should be preser- 
ved, and it will be surprising to a novice to see how much 
they may be used. All sweeping, dusting, handling of 
furniture, handling wood, fire irons, turning the wheel 
in spinning, besides gathering berries and fruit, and all 
gardening may be effectually done with gloves on. A 
clean pair may also be used in hanging out clothes in 
cold weather ; and all these performed not a whit the less 
speedily or well. Respectfully, 

Crane Tempe. 

Shady Nook, April 1848. 


To cure Gapes in Chickens. 

Steep lobelia and red pepper in hot, not boiling water, 
and mix the food with this liquor as strong as they will 
eat it, until the chickens gape “for certain.’ 

Laugh at this prescription, and call it * Thompsonian” 
if you will, buttry it. It is both a preventive and a rem- 
edy. We tried it to see if it would kill some hopeless 
chickens, but they would live in spite of it, and now we 
have no trouble with this disease. 7 


Jefferson Co., O., 1848. 


Remarks.—The foregoing remedy is easily tried, and 


. 


if it should indeed prove an effectual remedy for this for- 
midable disease, the knowledge of it will prove worth 
many times the cost of our paper to thousands of farm- 
ers and housewives in our land. 

We hope some of our readers will inform us of the 


results of their experiments with it—Epirress. 


Valuable Receipts for Coloring, 
Orance.—For one-lb. of cloth take two oz. of annot- 
to, two oz. of saleratus and two and a half gallons of 
water. Boil the ingredients in brass one hour. Wet the 
cloth, then drain it well, put it in the dye and let it re- 


| main one hour, keeping the dye at nearly a boiling heat, 


drain and rinse. 


Camwoop.— For five yards of cloth take one Ib. of 
camwood, ore oz. of vitriol, and one oz. of copperas. 
Put three pail-fulls of soft water into a kettle and let it 
boil—put in the camwood and the cloth (the cloth hav- 
ing been wet,) let it remain two hours with frequent air- 
ing, then take it out and air thoroughly, add the vitriol 
and again put in the cloth, keep it rolling for three quar- 
ters of an hour, after which add the copperas and contin- 
ue stirring for half an hour. Rinse in cold water. 

LamIRa. 

Lorain Co. O., 1848. 


Prrservinc Hams.—A canvass cover for each ham, 
well whitewashed, is an infallible protection of hams 
against flies. They may also be well kept in dry saw- 
dust. 


To Dress Ricr.—A lady recommends the following: 
—*Soak the rice in cold salt and water for seven hours; 
have ready a stew pan with boiling water, throw in the 
rice and let it boil briskly for ten minutes, then pour it in 
a cullender, cover it up hot by the fire for a few minutes. 
and then serve. The grains are double the usual size, 
and quite distinct from each other.” 





Freckte Wasn.—White sugar, lemon juice, and bo- 
rax, powdered ; rub well together, and put into glass 
phials. 


Try 17.—It is said that a bowl containing two quarts of 
water, set inan oven, when baking, will prevent pies, 
cakes, bread, etc., from being scorched. 
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A Prouiric Cow.—Mr. William Hale, of Bath, in The Celebrated Trotting Horse, 
this county, has handed us the following account of a RBELLPOUADER 
cow whose prolific qualities exceed any thing of which ’ 


ILL stand the ensuing season, commencing on the 15th inst.. 
* % y = £ 
we have heard. She belongs to Mr. Jared Wells, of \ ou Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays at Groveport, at 
Bath, and has had THIRTEEN CALVES IN FOUR YEARS, a8/| the stable of W. H. Rarey; Thursdays. Fridays and Saturdays at 
follows: } his old stand, inthe north part of Columbus, on Front street, at the 
. ss following rates,to wit: sing'e service, $5, paid at the time of ser- 
In 1844, April, = 3 Calves, vice; season §&, to be secured by note; insurance $ '2, to be secured 
«© 1845, March 29th, 4 asabove, A strict allerence to the avove prices will be observed, | 
« 1846, April Qd, 1 s A person parting with a mare thatis in season, before she is known 
* 1847, April 11th 2 = to be with foal. will forfeit the insurance. Mares from a distance 
«18 18. M: h 30 1 gS « wel! pastured and grain fed, if desired, at the expense of the owner. 
1848, March 30th, Great cave will be taken to prevent accidents and escapes, but will 
Nine of this number are alive, and two were butchered | "ot be accounta)le for any that may oecur. a : 
for beef W. H. RAREY, Proprietor, 
Tos . . . r scripti | 
The cow is now nine years old this spring. Mr. W.| J Description. | 
has sold $80 worth of her stock two years old. P +. rt meee ae een a deppiebay, black lege, ae oy 
r . » Maehn ~ all, 9, Dands high, of creat strength and action, and has weighed, 
We think Bath can safely challenge the State to pro=| i, cood condition, 1200 Ibs, He possesses all the points requisite for | 
duce an animal that is more disposed to “increase and a serviceable and elegant road horse; but not deeming a purr neces- | 
multiply ’? than the above—Summit Beacon, (Akron, QO.) | sary at this time, 1 wou'd refer breeders to those gentlemen who | 
r have bred from him, and the appearance and high standing of his 


! 

colts. 
PEDIGREE. 

BELLFOUNDER was bred on Long Is'and, by Timothy T. Kis. | 

















Exrertment witu Asparacus.—The London Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle gives the following method of growing as- | 
2 " 7; M4 M g 1 ; ; ay | 
paragus at Nice. Take a quart pie Cg invert — Poo es. of Now York. city.a gentleman of ah standin ana ve- 
an asparagus root just rising from the ground, anc S€- | snectalility and was got hy imported Be'lfounder 2nd, he by Bell- | 
cure it to its place by three sticks. The asparagus will founder tst.,of England, the best trotting horse of his day. Bell- | 
grow up into the interior of the bottle, and being stimu- | founder's dam was Lady A pert, sie by Mamburno, he by imported | 
5 A . ‘ Mossenver ‘Hfounder’s de as Ve'ority : Zz » | 
lated by unusual heat and moisture, will speedily fill it. _ ~wel Bie Mise Henry, by Enatich’ Betines gerne 
As soon as this has taken place, the bottle must be bro- | dam was by Tippo Saib, he by imported Messenger, her grand dam 
ken, when the asparagus will be found to have formed a) by Messenger. It wil! be seen that Bellfounder combines the blood | 
thick head of tender, delicate shoots, all eatable, and as| of the very hest road horses now in Amerira — Bellfounder was | 
“ ealifiew | never thoroughly trained, but at the time of his training he trotted a 
compact as a Ccaulillower. mile over the Harlem course in 2 minutes, 45 seconds, but the breed. | 


oe ee 5 . , | er not being ambitions to pursue his training. not being a sportsman, } 
I> Remarks on Butter and Cheese, and dairy _— but a merchant, was prevailed upon by the friends of the horse to | 
ness generally, in our next. | withdraw bim from the track : ‘ 
g oe ae ee > For further particulars. see Mr, Kissam’s letter, published below | 

(Letter in our next paper.) } 








Marriev>—On Thursday evening, April 27th, by the | — 


PATENT OFFICE, 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR INVENTORS ; 


OR the procuring of Patents, the sale, purchase and transfer of 
PATENT RIGHTS, and all business connected with the Pa- 
tent Office 


DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE 
PATENT OFFICE, 

made according to the most approved methods, Information on 

subjects connected with pa Tents, a‘Torded at the office free of charge. 

TP Letters post-paid, requiring information, attended to, 

Instruction in Geometric Projection Isometric Persvective, and 
every kind of Mechanical Drawing. Drawings, Lithozraphs, Speci- 
featiors and Engravings of Machinery, &c, &e. 

GEO. H. KNIGHT, 

Civil Engineer and Patent Agent, No. 5, West 4th street, next 
door to City Hotel, Cincinnati. 

REFERENCES. 

Hon, John McLean. Cinéinnati; Hon. Win Jo'ns‘on, Cincinnati; 
W B Gallacher, Cincinnati; Hon Be'amy Storer, do; George Shield, 
do; Hon. JC Wright, do; Hon T’ Walker, do; Patrick Collins, do; 
Assure Assur, Sharon; E Coffin, Richinond, la; G Baily M D, Wash- 
ington; E Williams, Louisville; M B Bateham, Columbus; M J Gil- 
bert, do; C F McWilliams, Springtie!d. 

March 15, 1848. 





GARDEN SEEDS, &c 
HAVE in store my full stock of Garden and Flower Seeds, com 
prising all the varieties in general demand, and also a number of 
new and rare kinds; they are al! of last year’s growth, and have 
been selected with great care from the most extensive establish- 
ments, in the eastern states, and a'so in Europe. 

Merchants and others supplied with assortments of Vegetable 
Seeds, for retailing, neatly put up in papers, labeled with the name, 
and directions for their culture, and a libera! discount allowed from 
the regular retail prices. 

Osage Orange Seed for Hedge® I have just received a fine lot of 
New Seeds, which I offer for sale at two dollars a quart. 

Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs of all kinds, Grape Vines, &e. 
&c., supplied to order. 

Seed Store East Fifth street, Cincinnati. 

Feb. 15 i. HUXLEY. 


Rey. D. B. Cheney, Mr. Newton H. Taytor, (engraver) | 
and Miss Susan Gaprtg., of this city. 





| 
English News, Markets, &c 

The latest news is of a very exciting and revolutionary | 
character. All Europe is in a state of political ferment, | 
and it is feared will soon be in a state of war. But our 
readers have all learned about this from the newspapers. | 

The market reports are not favorable for the sale of | 
American farm produce. Bread stuffs had declined in 
prices in the English markets, and the prospects of the | 
wheat crop were represented as favorable. American 
Provisions continue in moderate demand, with no mate- 


rial change in prices. 
The Markets. 
Cincinnati, April 28.—We notice very little change in 
prices since our last. Flour continues at $4,25 to 4,50 ¥ 
bbl. with light sales. Wheat 8590 cts. per bushel; corn 
28@30 cts.; Oats 29@30 cts.; Barley 35@37 cts.; Rye 57 | 
@60 cts; Potatoes 37@4) cts. ¥ bushel. Dried apples 
35@80 ets; Peaches $1,50@1,75 ® bushel; Clover seed | 
$3,62@3,75 # bushel; Flax seed 80@85 cts; Pork mess 
$7,75 ® bbl.; Lard 54@64 cts. ® lb. Butter for packers 
17@18 cts.; Rolls 2) to 25 cts. per lb.; Eggs 54@ 6 cts 
dozen. 


Crevetanp, April 27.—Flour $5@5,25. Wheat $1@ 
1,05, Corn 3!, Oats 28, Barley 47@50. Clover seed, 350 | 
@4. Potatoes 50@62. Pork, mess, $8@850 tb bbl | 
Butter, fiskin, 10@124—roll 124@13 cts. | 


as early a day us possible. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, OF BALTI-| 


MORE, MD. 


fee subscribers having purchased the exclusive right of the Pa- 
tentee, to make and vend HUSSEY’S celebrated 
Reaping Machine, 

for this part of the State, take this method of informing the Far- 
ming Public, that they are now manufacturing said Machines, at 
their shopin the Basement story of the Urbana Factory, Cham- 
paign county, Ohio, where they invite all interested to call and ex- 
amine them, ‘The reputation of these excellent Machines is now 
established. Their usefulness has been tested in the vicinity ; and 
reference for this fact may be made to Wim. 8. Taylor and Rezin 
Wilson, of Buck Creek, and to Mr. Harris or Mr. Burnett, Clark 
county. 

The demand for them will doubtless be large ; and as the subseri- 
bers desire to supply it, they respectfully suggest to those wishing to 
procure them, that they ca‘l and leave their orders for Machines at 


MINTURN & ALLEN, 





Certificates. 
: From the Richmond Planter. 

HUSSEY’S AND M’CORMICK’S REAPERS. 

It is very painful to be compelled to inflict a private injury in the 
discharge of a public duly ; upon a particular system of cultivation 
we can talk and write without restrant; but when we are ca'led 
upon to discuss the merits of an invention, upon which the fortunes 
of the originator may absolutely depend, it is a much more respon- 
sible and delicate office. We are aware, too, that in introducing a 
sul ject of the kind we are opening the floodgates of a controversy 

vat it is often hard to close ; we have had the strongest evidence of 
that fact in the controversy that once occurred in this paper between 
Messrs. M’Cormick and Hussey, and yet it is to the relative merits 
of the reaping machines of ihese two gentiemen that we are com- 
pelled again to draw the pubiic attention, Probably not less than 
$15,(00 have been spent in Virginia this summer for reaping ma- 
chines, and it becomes a sulject of great importance to the wheat 
growing communily at least to ascertain how such a sum is annual- 
ly to be dispensed to the greatest advantage. We shall express no 
opinion ourself in the discussion which must necessarily follow the 


| introduction of this sul j-ct, and we would giadly prefer that neither 


New York, April 29.—(By Telegraph,) Market dull— | 
flour 6,25@6,37. Wheat 1,35@1,37; Corn 50@55. Pork, | 
mess No. 1, $10,75@11 ¥ bbl., prime 8,37. Beef 7,75} 
Y bbl. 








Cleveland Seed Store and Agricultural Ware- 
house. 
No. 93 Superior-Street. 
HE Subscribers beg respectfully to announce to their friends | 
+ and the public, that they are now ready to supply them with a | 
weil selected and genuine stock of 


GARDEN, FLOWER, AND FIELD SEEDS, 
Both Native and Foreign. 
Catalogues of which can be had at their store, sign of the Farm- 
ers’ Head Quarters. 
Boxes of seeds put up to order, on which a liberal discount, will 
be made. 
Orders from a distance, enclosing Cash, or good references, 


promptly adended to. J. STAIR & SON, 
Cleveland, April 7, 1848. 


THRESHING MACHINES. 


hag subseribers having purebased the right of making and sell 
ing for the State of Ohio, 
PITT’S PATENT SEPARATOR, 

Arenow mannfacturing the best lot of Machines ever offered in 
Ohio The above machine has been greatly improved during the 
lasi year, and is now the hest separator in use. 

Also, Cary’s Patent Improved Double Pinion Horse Power," which 
for strength and durability stands unrivaled. Orders by mail. 
promptly attended to, C. M. RUBSELL & CO. 





of the gentlemen more particularly interested in the subject wou'd 
appear in ourcolumns. We will publish statements of facts for ei- 
ther, provided they are made over responsible names, and are short 


and pertinent. Asone of these facts we feel bound to state that we | 


acted this year as agent fot McCormick’s Machine, and that we 
have heard great complaint of the mannerin which it was gotten 
up; butit is but fair also to state,that we believe Mr. McCormick 
himself has heen superintending the manufacture of his machines 
in the State of New York, and that probably his work has not been 
as well done as it would have been could he have seen to it in person. 
The following communication is altogether in favor of Hussey’s 


| Machine: 


** | have had in operatton on my plantation this year, both Hus- 
séy’s and McCormick's reapers. Now as you have asked me to fur- 
nish the * Planter” with the resuit of my own experience and 
opinion as to the comparative metits of the two machines, it is now 
at yourservice. I have had them both in operation, (as the weather 


| would permit,) for the last fortnight, and have cut-with the two 


rather upwards of two hundred acres of wheat. Both machines 
have been, l think, very fairly tested, in a'l qualities of grain, from 
wheat five feet and more in height, both standing up, and lodged 
and tangled, and averaging, as is supposed, from thirty and forty 
bushels down to light thin wheat, not averaging more than four 
bushels, (being some galled hills.) and 1 am candidly and decidedly 
of opinion that Hussey’s Machine is vastly superior. I deem it su- 
perior, not only in the execution of its work, but in the durability of 
the machine. So well pleased am | with its performance,that 1 
have ordered another machine of Hussey’s for my next harvest and 
also one, and probably two, for my father’s plantation. 1 consider 
this machine invalualle to the grower of wheat, and would rérom 
mend every farmer who grows even fifty acres of wheat to purchase 
one. He may rest assured that he will be pleased with the pur- 
chase. I shall probably be in Richmond shortly. Yours very res- 
pectfully. J. POLLOCK BURGUYN., 
Occonichee Wigwam, near Halifax, \. C. 
June 2), 1846. | 


Many other certificates might be given, but are not deemed neces- 





Massillon, Stark county, April Ist, 1843. 


sary. 


TO FARMERS.” 





| PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. _ 
(SECOND YEAR.) 


| J HAVEestablished a Wool Depot upon the following plan; Ist.— 
The wool is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino wool being No. 1, the 
crades numbering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest common wool being 
No.5. Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and prime | and prime 2. 
Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. 
| 2nd.—I charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, ene cent 
per pound; this includes all charges at the depot. except Insurance. 
3d.—Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by 
owner. 
Jv PAll wool consigned to me shou'd be marked with the owner's 
| Dame. 
Warehouse, corner of Washington and Exchange Streets, 


| Buffalo, January 1, 1848. T. C. PETERS 





| ae — — 


HORSE--“MORGAN TIGER.” 
} \ ORGAN TIGER will stand the principa! part of the ensning 
F. season at Richmond, Jeiferson county, (may be removed for 
| ashort time to some other point or points in the county, as the subs 
| seribers may deem best.) at six dollars ($6.) This price is more in 
| accordance with the customs of the country, than the pecuniary 
| benefit of the subscribers, as they have Leen at very considerable 
| expense to obtain him. Good pasture, at reasonable prices, will be 
| provided for mares sent from a distance. 
| James D & Wm. H. Lapp 
Richmond, O., 2d, mo, 10th, 1848. 
/NEW AUCTION AND COMMISSION HOUSE 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREROON. 


| OHN BURR having taken the laige and commodious new store, 
| eJ on State street, next door to the Post Office, will receive and sell at 

publie or private sale, all or any goodsthat may be consigned to him; 

and flatiers himself that by a just and honorable course he may re- 
| ceiveashare of public patronage. He would particularly cailthe 
| attention of Manufacturers and dealers in Agrieuttural and Horti- 
| cultural implements, to this establishment, as he intends to make it 
| a general Depot for the reception and sale of all articles in that line, 
| together with Garden, Flower, and field seeds, ‘The store wiil be 
| finished for the reception of goods the last week in March. Pratt's 
| patent Corn and Seed Pianters—a most desirable article—will be 
| ready for sale in a few days. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


' 

A large and choice collection of Fruit Trees are now offered, con- 
| sisting of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots , a'so, 
| Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Asparagus aud Pie 
| Plant roots, ornamental! shrubs and plants; Roses, a large collection 
| of choice kinds, Hydrangea, Paronias, &c. 

| Srrawperry Pviants, a large variety of superior kindhs, not sur- 
passed. Orders for fruit and ornamental trees, etc., will receive 
prompt attention, and be filled from hisown or other Nurseries in 
Columbus, as directed. 

Colnmbus, March 15, 1848—3t. : 
SUPERIOR ASSORTMENT OF SEEDS, 
FOR SALE AT THE SEED STORE OF JOHN BURR, COLUMBUS. 

UST ARRIVED, and more on the way, a general assortment of 

the best varieties of Garden Seeds; many of them * Lan- 
prern’s Warranted,” from Philadelphia; some from the Genesee 
Seed Store, Rochester; others imported from England, and som 
raised at home. 

Market Gardeners and Horticulturists will find the assortmen 
embrace almost every article adapted to the climate and demand 
of this country, including some new and improved varieties of 
Garden Vegetables. 

Peas, Beans, and the like, can be obtained by the quart or peck 
other seeds, of leading kinds, as onion, beet, cabbage, &c., by th 
0z. Or pound—sma!! papers mostly 5 cents each. 

Biue grass, Red-top, and White clover seeds, for dooryards, &c. 
separate or mixed. Osage Onanoe seed, (for live fences) 
wholesale or retail----$2 per quart. 

Firower Seep:—embracing abont 50 select varieties, in small 
papers, price 5 cents each, or 50 cents per dozen papers. (Tw 
dozen papers can be sent by the mail, costing only 10 cents for 
dostage within 300 miles.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS, Suited to the character or this paper will be in- 
serted for 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 








